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from five to ten thousand eager requests for more information about a 
program heard often for the first time by these listeners. 


Our Committee must raise enough money for six such broadcasts this 
year. 


Norman Thomas has just returned with a report of tremendous meet- 
ings everywhere, of an unprecedented interest in the Socialist campaign, 
of a clamor for information and of a rapidly growing organization; but 
through the whole report, a story of opportunities which cannot be 
used because of lack of funds. 
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Sway ahead of your time? Listen 
to this sense about your body: 


8 hours sleep is Not essential to health. 
Overwork does Not lead to nervous breakdown. 
A carefully planned diet is Not necessary. 
Modern life is Not too strenuous for your nerves. 


Constipation is Not at the root of most physical 
ailments — nor is it caused by eating the 
wrong kind of food. 


INE out of ten suspected “disease symptoms” 

are pure bunk! The human body can stage 
marvelous come-backs, if you give it half a chance! 
Stop worrying! You fear your common cold will 
develop into pneumonia. Tuberculosis? — the 
odds are nine to.one you’ve already had it: 
and never even knew it! 
Don’t handicap yourself with needless worry! 
Throw overboard old and outworn scares and 
superstitions about your health! 
Read “THE HUMAN BODY” — Dr. Logan 
Clendening’s fascinating masterpiece hailed by 
profession and public alike. This 399-page 
biography of YOU—your body, weight, health, 
length of life, food, habits— “debunks” fads 
and fallacies; replaces them with common- 
sense facts, 
Thousands paid $5.00 for this book. Now you 


may have it for only ONE DOLLAR! Send 
coupon without money for your copy NOW. 


THE HUMAN BoDy 


ow 


BY LOGAN CLENDENING, M. D. 
{Original Price $5.00} c o 


Which of these $2.50 to $5.00 


pWoriying about 


ourself! 


The 399 pages of “The Human Body” are made doubly 

interesting by 102 specially collected illustrations—rare 

old prints, private photos and original 
drawings. 


Just a Few Typical Chapters 
Height, Weight, Physique and Span 
of Life. Heredity and Environment. 
Digestive System. Biology of Re- 

roduction and x Relations of 

ind to Body. Venereal Diseases. 
Diabetes and Appendicitis. Infec- 
tious Diseases and Immunity. 
Pregnancy and Labour. And many 
others just as vital. 
‘*The Human 
Body’’—like ALL 
Star Dollar Books 
— is full library 
size, 54% by 8% 
inches, handsomely 
cloth-bound, 
printed from plates 
of original higher- 
priced edition. 


91. IN DEFENSE OF 
WOMEN — H. . 
Mencken. Classic by 
America’s most brilliant 
and militant critic. What 
he thinks about women. 
Furious discussion has 
raged over this book. 
Former price, $2.50 
95. THE INTELLI- 
GENT WOMAN'S 
GUIDE TO SOCIAL- 
ISM AND CAPITAL- 
ISM — Bernard Shaw. 
Written to women for 
i _ men to read. A brilliant 
discussion of our complex modern 
life. Shaw says: ‘This is my last 
will and testament to humanity.” 
Former price, $4.00 
99. THE DOCTOR LOOKS AT 
LOVE AND LIFE — Joseph 
Collins, M.D. Friendly, mellow, 
rich with common sense. Authen- 
tic knowledge about dangers and 
results of sex ignorance. 
Former price, $3.00 


118. THE HUMAN BODY — 


spirit of youth. 
Former price, $5.00 


66. THE GLORI- 
OUS ADVEN- 
TURE — Richard 
Halliburton, His 
second book — fol- 
lowing Path of the 
Odyssey— impetu- 
: ous adventure — 
amusing, consistently readable, 


best sellers do you want for 
ONLY $1 EACH? 


12. FALMOUTH FOR ORDERS 
—A. J. Villiers. The thrilling 
race of the last of the grand old 
square-riggers around treacherous 
Cape Horn from Australia to 
England. A surging tale of heroism 
and adventure aboard the nearly- 
vanished big four-masters. 

Former price, $3.50 


19. THE NEW AND 
REVISED OUTLINE 
OF HISTOR Y— 
H. G. Wells, One of 
greatest books ever 
written. The human 
race from dawn of time 
down to present day, including lat- 
est discoveries, events. ,200 
pages, all original maps, illustra- 
tions. Former price, $5.00 


20. THE STORY OF PHILOS- 
OPHY — Will Durant. Great 
philosophers — their lives, dis- 
coveries, contributions to intelli- 
om thinking and successful living. 
or sheer interest surpasses any 
novel. Unabridged. 592 pages, 

many full-page illustrations. 
Former price, $5.00 


35. THE NEW BOOK OF ETI- 
QUETTE — Lillian Eichler, The 
famous guide to social usage 
bought by 500,000 readers! Sin- 
cere, practical, authentic. _ 

Former price, $4.00 


Send No Money 


Select from list above. Use coupon. Mark volumes you want. Mail coupon 
to us without money. Books will be sent ON APPROVAL. Pay nothing in 
thing to postman. So confident are we 

eater value for $1 than you can realize (without actually 
that we are making this FREE EXAMINATION OFFER. 


advance — no 
BOOKS offer youa 
seeing for yourself) 


_Examine for 5 days. Then send us only $1 
keep. If you do not admit that this is the 4 
return the volumes and forget the matter. The editions of many titles are 

limited — don’t delay. GARDEN CITY PUBLISHING CO., Inc., Dept. 2610, 


Garden City, New York 


43. THE STORY OF _THE 
WORLD’S LITERATURE — 
John Macy. Dr. Will Durant 
wrote: ‘‘The \story reads itself. I'd 
like to see every man, woman and 
child in America buy a copy of this 
masterpiece.’’ The N. Y. Times 
added: ‘‘The book offers a simple, 
unaffected and sane narrative.”’ 
Former price, $5.00 


44. A VAGABOND JOURNEY 
AROUND THE WORLD — 
Harry A. Franck. ‘Prince of 
Vagabonds” journeys to strange 
corners of world far from tourists’ 
tracks. Proves conclusively that 
a man can circle the globe without 
money, weapons or baggage. 
Former price, $4.00 


45. CATHERINE THE GREAT 
— Katherine Anthony. Tem- 
pestuous empress of nations; 
jealous mistress of men; bestowed 
titles upon lovers; turned affairs of 
heart into affairs of state. 

Former price, $4.00 


46. THE STORY OF MAN- 
KIND — Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon. Famous animated history 
of world. Appeals universally to 
oung and old. 188 illustrations 
in author's own unique manner. 
Over 100,000 copies were sold at 

Former price of $5.00 


5 DAYS’ FREE 
EXAMINATION 


truly original. Former price, $5.00 


Logan Clendening, M.D, Wit, 


Fag yt hard-headed common sense and 
TALLY FIT 67. HENRY THE iconoclastic revelations about 
=< jo sicip h VIlIth — Francis YOU! 400 pages of startlingly 
Jastrow. A lead- Hackett. Brilliant original, yet absolutely authentic, 
ing psychologist’s Guide to Every- | Story of | England's guidance. Start reading it — and 
day Psychology for average per- lusty royal bluebeard 7 . stop worrying. Original price, $5.00 

understandable | 224 his six wives. 120. IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S 


son. Eminently 
book if you wish practical knowl- 
edge of one of most discussed 
modern sciences, 

Former price, $3.50 


55. THE CONQUEST OF FEAR 
— Basil King. Has helped 100,000 
people to rise above fear — fear of 
illness, loss of income, or being or 
appearing other than normal. 
Bugaboos are analyzed, definite 
methods given for conquest by the 
individual. Former price, $2.00 


61. THE OMNIBUS 
OF CRIME — Edited 
by Dorothy L. Sayers. 
Sudden death and su- 
pernatural sleuthing 
thrill every one — from Presidents 
to porters. Here are 62 thrilling 
stories of mystery, detection, 
crime, cruelty, horror and revenge 
by world famous authors. 1,177 
pages. Unabridged. 

Former price, $3.00 


65. THE ROYAL ROAD TO 
ROMANCE — Richard  Halli- 
burton. Go vagabonding with 
this laughing, fighting, reckless 
young romanticist in glamorous 
corners of the world. A tale over- 
flowing with the joy of life and the 


Already translated into five lan- 
guages. He changed a church 
rather than his conscience. Special 
new introduction. 

Former price, $3.00 


74. OSCAR WILDE: HIS LIFE 
AND CONFESSIONS — Frank 
Harris. Charming talker, beauti- 
ful writer, |keenest of wits, yet he 
and his genius die in poverty and 
shame as atonement for a name- 
less vice — hideous then, but un- 
derstood and pitied now. 

Former price, $3.75 


86. PSYCHOANALYSIS AND 
LOVE — Andre Tridon. Clear, 
step-by-step presentation of new 
science interpreting romantic va- 
garies of humankind; and of forces 
underlying mightiest human pas- 
sion — love. Former price, $2.50 


88. NAPOLEON — 
Emil Ludwig. Thrill- 
ing drama of rise and 
fall of greatest figure 
. in all history — lover, 

warrior, emperor of 
all Europe. One of the great books 
of modern times; accurately trac- 
ing entire career of ‘‘The Man of 
Destiny.” Former price, $3.00 
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MODERN COOK BOOK — Ev- 
erything the modern woman wants 
to know, beginner or experienced 
cook. Mrs. Allen — radio star and 
foremost authority on food, cook- 
ing, diet and nutrition — gives 
2,500 recipes, completely indexed 
for quick reference; diets for re- 
ducing, building-up, beauty, vege- 
tarians and invalids; balanced 
menus for a whole year; correct 
table service — 1,000 pages. 
Former price, $2.50 


122. CULBERTSON’S CON- 
TRACT BRIDGE FOR AUC- 
TION PLAYERS —Ely Cul- 
bertson. The one book for every 
player — beginner, average or 
advanced. Shows you step by step 
just how Contract differs. Explains 
Culbertson Approach-Forcing Sys- 
tem. Charts, tables, diagrams, 
illustrated hands, and pocket 
outline for ready reference. 


123. MORGAN THE MAGNIF- 
ICENT —John K. Winkler. 
The American who ruled the 
world, and founded the strongest 
financial dynasty it knows today, 
overlord of men and patron of art 
who collected beautiful women the 
way he collected masterpieces. 
Former price, $3.50 
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AN IMPORTANT MEMBER 


OF YOUR FAMILY 


THE telephone is something more than an instru- 
ment to carry your voice across the miles. It is 
a most important member of your family. 

Faithfully, constantly, cheerfully it serves 
you. Keeps you in touch with friends. Stands 
guardian over your home. Helps to put more 
pleasure and achievement into life and living. 
And does it all so capably. 

When you are moving, you keep your tele- 
phone in the old home until the last van has 
gone and you place the key in the lock for the 
final turn. You arrange in advance to have a 
telephone ready at the new address so there will 


be no break in your contact with the world. 
When a young couple starts housekeeping. When 
there is illness in the home. When somebody 
goes away. When distances are great. When 
emergencies arise. On all of these occasions the 
telephone earns its right to family membership. 

Day or night, any part of the telephone com- 
pany’s army of skilled workers, intricate equip- 
ment, and millions of miles of wire is at your 
command, 

It is the Bell System’s constant endeavor to 
make the telephone worth more and more to 
every subscriber. 
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oo The Gist of It 


frontier passed. But several generations of us were 


OOM towns, it was supposed, were the particular 
B possession of the frontier and would pass when the 
brought up on the “bigger and better” slogans of 


the boom era—with the result that half of us live in or 
within twenty-five miles of 95 metropolitan cities. And we 
live badly. They are obsolete. Here, seven years after our 
pioneer regional plan issue of May 1925, we again give over 
an issue to the planners, a group of ardent men who this 
time spend less of their space in exposing existing evils of 
mass living than in their challenge of a better way of life. 
The articles were gathered together and edited by CaRoL 
Aronovicl, housing reformer, city and regional planner, 
teacher, author, lecturer, who is now in Germany for a year 
making a study of German planning on an Oberlaender fel- 
lowship. To him our profound thanks. He himself writes the 
leading article (page 437) and the bibliography (page 476). 


ITIES are the test of our civilization, for civilization is 

a flow of goods and a flow of folks—and the flow has 

been dammed by sheer unplanned growth. Whether it means 

_ the end of our civilization or the peak of it is discussed by 
BENTON MAckayE, that ardent champion of villages and 
woods and hills and streams, whose writings in both books 
and magazines are well known to our readers (page 441). 


HE distinguished geographer of Yale who has explored 

half of Asia as well as North America, ELLSWORTH 
HuNTINGTON, is best known to the public as the author of 
Civilization and Climate. On page 445 he sets forth his 
conviction of the growing disadvantages of cities as places 
in which to live the good life. 


S08 agricultural economist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, author and lecturer on economic geog- 
raphy, O. E. BAKER writes on page 450 of the great areas 
from which we now draw our daily bread and the sharply 
limited areas from which cities must hereafter draw their 
population. 
pA MAN is as old as his arteries. And a city or a country 
as old as its arteries of traffic. The threat of national 
arteriosclerosis vividly put by RoBERT A. LESHER (page 
456) who isa ranking engineer in the field of transportation. 


i a city is to last it must be built on a firm foundation of 
economic geography. OT1s P, STARKEY shows (page 
461) how its relation to markets, transportation lines, raw 
materials, foodstuffs, climate are as vital to a healthy city as 
proper diet is to a growing child. 


"| Res author of Middletown, Roperr S. Lynp, turns 
(page 465) to Manhattan and points the moral that 
“metropolitan living, for all its superficial polish, is first- 
cousin culturally to a frontier boom-town.” 


ONGESTION of ideas which denies a hearing to the 
Pacific Coast because editorial policies are made on the 
Atlantic Coast, is a cultural manifestation of our unplanned 
country. The situation as it appears to LYMAN Bryson, 
executive director of the California Association for Adult 
Education (page 466). 
ERE are perhaps too many plans when what we need 
is better planning. A note of warning struck (page 468) 
by HENRY WRIGHT, veteran city and regional planner whose 
most recent achievements have been at the garden city of 
Radburn, N. J., and the Buhl Foundation development in 
Pittsburgh. 
le public tools that are ready for the hand of the 
planner described (page 472) by CHARLES S. ASCHER of 
the Public Administration Clearing House. 
T’S not just a case of cities—the planner nowadays 
reaches down to the rural village and its surrounding 
countryside. WALTER A. TERPENNING (page 474) of the 
department of sociology of the Western State Normal School 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., gives some concrete examples. 
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= Let the Cities Perish 


By CAROL ARONOVICI 


EARLY half the population of the United 

States has come to live in ninety-five metro- 

politan cities or within twenty-five miles of 

them. The growth of population in metro- 

politan areas has created in the minds of 

land speculators and in the fertile imagina- 

tions of commercial organizations a form of competitive 

megalomania which spells anarchy in the economic and social 
development of these centers. 

‘The tense economic individualism of cities which found 
that their population drifts towards the periphery and jumps 
the fences of artificial political boundaries, thus depriving the 
municipality of the revenues that accrue from land sweating 
and overcrowding of human beings, is largely responsible for 
what is now called metropolitan planning. This hydralike 
reach of the metropolitan tentacles into the recesses of subur- 
ban development and growth in order that outlying com- 
munities may still remain vassals of the “great” city might 
well be defined as metropolitan planning—provided the me- 
tropolis has so far evolved as to become aware of the fact that 
planning may still insure economic levies upon politically 
independent communities. It is a form of organized parasitism 
which may have its good aspects, but which in the main is 
intended as a means of maintaining a social and economic hold 
upon population which has sought refuge from its political 
boundaries and its social inadequacies. 

If you look at a modern plan of a region you will invariably 
find that the stream of 
‘services suggested, the 
flow of traffic to be pro- 
vided for, the commu- 
nity equipment estimated 
as necessary for future 
development are all made 
‘subservient to the metro- 
politan nucleus of the re- 
gion. The objectisnot the 
finding of a new anda bet- 
ter way of living, but the 
inding of a method of 
petzining a hold upon 


ic ROANING taxpayers, squealing brakes, crowded 
subways, half-empty skyscrapers, a stalled in- 
dustrialism, leisure but no place to go, somebody always 
stepping on your heels—the modern city 1s amuixed pic- 
ture, a place of high prices for small potatoes. The 
metropolis 1s breaking down financially, goimg the 
way of overproduction, overbuilding, overcrowding, 
obsolescence. But there’s a way of making great and 
beautiful cities into physical and spiritual realities. Dr. 
Aronovici here writes a prescription and introduces the 
succeeding articles, which suggest new ways of making 
our natural regions serve a better way of living. 
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find of their own accord. A study of census figures and the cal- 
culations of outstanding statisticians promise only slight in- 
creases in our population as a whole, and therefore the hope 
of new population coming into the deserted and blighted areas 
of our metropolitan cities is gloomy; especially when we real- 
ize that some metropolitan areas are contemplating not a dou- 
bling but a quadrupling of their populations within a period of 
time that will yield land profits to a generation still living. 
Indeed some cities have subdivided and made ready for use 
land areas, both urban and suburban, adequate for fifteen 
times the population of the last census. If any one were to 
take seriously the estimates of metropolitan population by 
optimistic commercial organizations and real-estate specula- 
tors, the metropolitan population of the United States within 
the next generation would be about 200,000,000, or some 
50,000,000 more than the total population of the United 
States as estimated by the most reliable statisticians concerned 
with the forecasting of populational growth. 

In other words, metropolitan forecasts of growth as ex- 
pressed in terms of land development find themselves caught 
between the devils of over-speculation and the deep seas of 
birth control, restriction of immigration and the natural 
slowing up of the increase in population. We can see the choice 
is therefore between drastic regeneration of the congested 
areas, and parasitism upon the new and politically independent 
suburbs. The former entails great immediate sacrifices of 
property values and enormous improvement costs, while the 
latter is for the mo- 
ment cheaper and _ has 
the lure of obvious 
technical reasonableness. 

As against this type of 
metropolitan concentric 
planning the new region- 
alism has come to give 
impetus to a movement 
for the social and eco- 
nomic integration of in- 
dividual communities in 
their relation to their 
surroundings. The dy- 
namic factor in this type 
of planning is not the 
overcoming of the re- 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES I850-1920 


AND 


ESTIMATES OF POPULATION 1930-2000 A.D. 


MILLIONS, 


“mam BASEDo ESTIMATES @PEARL*°REED 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

eeeee BASED » METHODS SUGGESTED BY 
SLOAN, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

@=@ BASED ON PRESENT BIRTHS, 
IMMIGRATION ono GO YEARS: 
EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


From Dept. of Agriculture Extension Service Circular 168 


Since Professors Pearl and Reed estimated that the United 
States was approaching a stationary population of nearly 
200 millions about 2020, the rapid decline in the birth 
rate and the restrictions of the present immigration laws 
would indicate a maximum population of less than 165 
millions about 1960 and a decline soon thereafter 


sistance between metropolis and suburbs due to congestion, dis- 
tance, discomfort, but the creating of avenues of independent 
local activity in which the larger center plays the part of the 
specialist in providing services and functions—social, economic 
and cultural—which the smaller centers can not economically 
and efficiently provide and maintain. 

The time has passed in this country when our cities need 
to follow the course of evolution and revolution characterized 
by pioneering, exploitation and obsolescence. We have had 
enough experience and have paid for it a very high social and 
economic price. 

During the Renaissance and after, the philosophers fretted 
over the persistence of the antiquated and obsolescent cities 
when a complex civilization was becoming more and more 
flexible in an inflexible environment. The conditions of the 
Renaissance are again finding expression in our modern cities 
which are trying to mitigate but not remove the evils of the 
past by retaining the rigidity of our political, economic and 
legal structure of another age and still extort the benefits of 
an advancing mechanical and cultural civilization. 

As the concentration in our cities becomes more intense, 
and as the streams of industrial production, distribution and 
the business of financing become more intimately integrated, 
the social distance between human beings increases so that 
the art of living and the business of making a living have come 
into intense conflict. Planning, and particularly regional 
planning which has within its technique the power to over- 
come this conflict, is the only means of bringing about harmony 
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between the art of living and the necessity for making a living. 

We are no longer satisfied with standards which make life 
possible. A new civilization demands that life be made bear- 
able and agreeable. 

The planner of the last two decades seems to have become 
aware to the point of obsession that movement of humans and 
freight has made great strides. Speed has been increased, 
distance has been overcome and through the universal use of 
the automobile, rapid transit has become individualized. ‘This 
has resulted in mass planning and mass production of the 
means of transportation and provisions for streams of transit 
by railroad, elevated, subway, underwater tubes, truck, auto- 
mobile. Civilization has been put on wheels and the planners 
have conspired to increase dispatch and reduce confusion. 
The madness for saving time in travel has taken the place of 
judgment as to movement; indeed we have confused move- 
ment with progress and ‘time-saving with economy. It has 
seemed easier to facilitate the doing of what is already being 
done than to discover whether what is being done is worth the 
doing. Thus we have piled up great debts for public highways 
and public carriers which spell bankruptcy to many cities 
and have at the same time speeded up the obsolescence of 
homes, apartment houses, office and manufacturing plants 
while we were trying to save them from strangulation by the 
conflict between the old order of the physical community and 
the new order of mechanical locomotion. 

This conflict in our larger cities reduces all planning effort 
to the adjustment between height of buildings, density of 
population and the violence of human activity. In his book on 
New York, Paul Morand said that “New York is supremely 
beautiful in its violence.” If there is beauty in violence our 
cities are very beautiful. 

It seems to one who is willing to forget the exigencies of 
the day and finds a contemplative moment to look at the city 
as a medium for social relationships that embrace not only 
functional efficiency but all the functions and expressions of 
an advancing and rapidly changing civilization, that so far 
technique has failed to create the new city and that technique 
needs greater penetration into the intricacies of human society. 

At least four facts are obvious upon an examination of the 
modern city, namely: 


1. That industrial activity and growth have found that they 
are no longer dependent upon the large center for either the 
facilities of production, the transportation of raw materials or the 
distribution of products. : 

2. That city planning as we have been in the habit of practicing 
it has failed to reconcile modern industrialism with urban economy 
so that while values have been piling up in some quarters obsoles- 
cence and leakage of values have been taking place in other parts 
of our cities. 

3. That industry is only a small portion of urban activity and 
that the great source of employment is to be found in the fields of 
distribution, professional service, personal service, cultural activi- 
ties and the great mass of convenience and luxury production and 
service which are in a sense the measure of a leisure civilization as 
distinct from a leisure-class civilization. | 

4. That the distribution of time in human activities is tending 
from a work philosophy to a leisure philosophy and that industrial- 
ism with its attending displacement of man-power by machine- 
power has introduced an expanding leisure element in the planning 
of communities which heretofore has been only incidental to the 
business of living. 


The production economy of yesterday seems to have turned 
its back upon society, and there is need for seeking a new kind 
of social economy which will overcome the power of the 
machine to flood us with goods by a new economy of distribt 
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tion of goods and a new philosophy of leisure. Not only have 
we enough goods to meet all the essential needs of all our 
people, we have enough machines and are capable of produc- 
ing more such machines as will reduce the whole of our goods- 
producing labor to a small aristocracy of the employed and a 
vast majority of idlers whose only recourse would be a revolu- 
tion in order to change the present economic order into some- 
thing that would know how to use machines for human 
comfort rather than human misery. In the face of these 
changes which we have no way of escaping, man is trying to 
find a way out by seeking new outlets for his energy and 
merely succeeding in increasing the confusion. 

New York’s congestion, Chicago’s slums and the blighted 
areas of many other cities are due to fluidity of population, 
which must be attributed not to any freedom of movement 
caused by release from economic obligation, but by the con- 
stant increase in the obsolescence of labor as an adjunct of 
industrial production. 

The very pressure upon our communities due to the drift 
of population from the smaller to the larger communities, 
has caused the obsolescence of most of the facilities which a 
normally growing community could and would be able to 
provide, Streets become obsolescent, water supplies become 
inadequate and increasingly costly to secure, transit becomes 
congested and can only be provided by heavy sacrifices on the 
part of the taxpayers, commerce must meet the inconvenience 
and increasing cost of distribution of goods, old buildings 
decay because of changes and drifts of activity seeking release 
from the mess of the inefficient and inflexible city,—and even 
government becomes too complex and unwieldy as the com- 
munity increases to a size which human experience and skill 
is powerless to grasp as an administrative unit. 

While this is going on the hours of leisure become both a 
blessing and a menace to society. Enforced leisure due to in- 
crease in the power of machine production accumulates lia- 
bilities upon our resources, while the margin between work 
and leisure among those employed raises new problems of 
making leisure a constructive element in a new civilization. 

With these factors and changes in mind a new concept of 
community-building must be formulated. The definition 
ziven by one of the outstanding planners of this country that 
“city planning is the technique of changing the physical 
structure of a city in harmony with established conventions, 
practices and objectives” is no longer valid if we consider the 
city from the point of view of the large stock of failures due 
to an endeavor to harmonize established conventions, practices 
and objectives. It is these very practices and objectives that 
must be scrutinized and challenged. The functionalism? of 
the past has lost its ob- ~ 
jectives or its objec- Ea 
tives have become ob- 
solete, as have the 
communities them- 
selves in which this 
functional _ planning 
has been practiced. 

Then too the eco- 
nomic structure upon 
which our cities are 
1The distinction between 
function and service has not 
beer sufficiently emphasized in 
planning. A road may func- 
tion efficiently in carrying its 

of trafhc and yet may 
represent a social and eco- 
nomic failure when considered 


in terms of broad community 
objectives. 
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LET THE CITIES PERISH 


The familiar concentric development of the city and (right) the decentral- 
ized development—individual units pushing out into the open country 
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founded appears to be fast giving way. The drift of popula- 
tion from congested areas to the periphery is leaving a con- 
siderable vacuum not only in the physical structure of the city 
but in its economic and social values. The blighted areas are 
being drained slowly of their economic values by their in- 
ability to produce reyenue and the additional burden imposed 
by taxation which is based upon the value of hopes long ago 
lost by the property-owners. Community equipment—roads, 
parks, schools, churches—is becoming obsolescent with the 
change in productive and use values of vast city areas. Cul- 
tural advantages are migrating to the periphery, driven by the 
intolerable conditions of congestion, the heavy cost of fixed 
charges and operation. The radio, the telephone, television, 
rural highways and the impending development of aerial 
travel as an everyday convenience are making the city largely a 
tradition devoid of the conveniences of modern efficient living. 
This urban vacuum and obsolescence will result in a com- 
plete revaluing of the physical structure and equipment of our 
cities, a junking of what is obsolescent and reconstruction along 
lines in harmony not with tradition, but with social trends in 
which work and leisure, civic and cultural advance will re- 
place the economic and industrial functionalism of the past. 
The heavier the losses in urban values, the greater the awaken- 
ing to its inefficiency, the sooner will we shift to a form of 
urban reconstruction that will meet human needs. Let the 
cities perish so that we may have great and beautiful cities. 


HE metropolitanism of today with its attending hand- 

maiden, metropolitan planning, will not get us very far 
either in the reconstruction of the metropolitan center or in the 
development of the satellite communities. What is needed is a 
thorough emancipation of the suburban communities from the 
metropolis. As long as New York, Boston, Chicago or Los 
Angeles can depend upon the outlying communities to pay 
them tribute, as long as business and cultural parasitism is en- 
couraged and planned for by the metropolitan center, there is 
little hope of social, cultural and economic integration of the 
smaller suburban places. They will remain mere bedrooms for 
the advantage of which their people will have to pay tribute 
until such time as the metropolis hydralike will suck their 
very physical existence into the body politic of decayed and 
corrupted political organization. 


EGIONAL planning in contrast to metropolitan plan- 
ning is concerned with the technique of community 
integration in its relation to a family of communities which 
may share in the natural geographic advantages of a self- 
contained region of which the individual community is a part. 
Regionalism is not 

a new concept nor 
is it a new condition 
affecting human _ so- 
ciety. The history of 
human society bears 
the imprint of regional 
communal life which 
was self-contained in 
terms of natural re- 
sources, homogeneity 
of living conditions, 
climate and safety from 
adjoining regions. It 
was the rise of human 
aggressiveness and the 
development of mili- 


Diagram from Das Neue Frankfurt 
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Save the Countryside 
By FREDERICK BIGGER 


S a matter of fact, regardless of how far we attempt to 
look ahead, we have already made some progress, In- 
sofar as we have learned something from “our experience and 
have profited by our mistakes, we may welcome the oppor- 
tunity to approach the problems of regional planning. 

For one thing seems certain, if the region is conceived of 
as merely the sphere of influence of the urban center, then 
we may perhaps call the planners only “greater-city” 
planners and we may fear that, by contributing only minor 
technical competence to their job, they will be postponing by 
so much the more permanent achievement that is desired. If, 
on the other hand, we can prevent the countryside from 
being gobbled up to satisfy the voracious appetite of the city, 
and if we can intelligently develop the environmental areas 
in relation to themselves, to the city, and to the whole region, 
we may avoid the pitfall. The possibility of ultimately solv- 
ing such a problem i is suggested, not only by the success of 
the garden city experiment but by the ever more and more 
perceived necessity of finding a solution. 


tary imperialism that broke up the regions, attempted to destroy 
their economic, social and cultural unity and built the new 
state in the interest of which regional integrity had to be 
destroyed. Perhaps at no time in the history of European 
civilization has regionalism been more ruthlessly attacked than 
in the eighteenth century. In its place was built the modern 
state in which the individual was an undifferentiated cog in 
the wheel of state. In France, in particular during the revolu- 
tion of 1789, the historical regions which had a geographic, 
economic and cultural significance were broken up; in their 
place artificial political units were created as a means of dis- 
rupting local solidarity and destroying local cultural values in 
the interest of a political state. It is only within recent years 
that the movement for the rehabilitation of the early regional 
economic and cultural civilization has found expression not 
alone in organized local community effort, but in a vast and 
creative literary movement. 

Regionalism in Europe was based upon slow settlement and 
development of regions out of which have grown cultural and 
social institutions of great diversity and native color and value. 
The settlement of the United States, because of haste and the 
spirit of pioneering and quick exploitation, has resulted in 
general disregard of regional value, which the political theo- 
rists also overlooked to the extent of making state and county 
boundaries which, except for momentary military exigencies, 
were merely hasty conveniences in setting up political control 
in which nature had no part. Rivers were made into bound- 
aries when they represented natural means of easy inter- 
course, and valleys were split into geometric units which 
afforded convenience to the surveyor and violated every 
possibility of regional and communal integration. 

The Philadelphia Tri-State Metropolitan Plan, the Port of 
New York Authority Plan, the Niagara Falls International 
Plan are evidences of a new regional awakening in which water 
boundaries are recognized as regional bounds rather than as 
regional barriers. As far back as 1588 an Italian writer named 
Botero advanced the theory that no community can stand 
alone and that the greatness of a city depends upon the region 
in which it finds its human, economic and social resources. 
Humboldt, Guyot, Ratzel, Ritter, Reclus, Vidal de la Blanche, 
LePlay, Geddes, J. Russell Smith have all worked towards a 
clarification of the regional concept as a factor in human civili- 
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zation while the regions, despite political ignorance and com- 
mercial greed, have continued to exist and in a measure to 
shape social and economic entities without benefit of conscious 
human cooperation. 

With the breaking down of artificial political boundaries, 
with the movement of population away from the cramped and 
technically obsolete centers of population, a new vision of com- 
munity building is finding expression and regionalism is the 
natural unit in which the new order of communal life must 
find reality. 

The industrial age has come to an end. We are no longer 
concerned with the technical problems of production, but with 
creating a society which can absorb the benefits of industry 
without destroying the human values which are after all the 
essence of social purpose. Industrial production and indus- 
trialism are distinct and separate social phenomena. What is 
needed is not the mending of the ways of industry but the 
destruction of industrialism. This can not be done in the 
present metropolitan environment. We need a new concept 
of the relation between man and his environment, between 
man and his work, between the community and man. The 
new region with its diversity of resources, with its new oppor- 
tunities for identifying its own personality with the environ- 
ment, and the new problems of upbuilding communities and 
community life on a scale and on principles consistent with 
the potentialities of mechanical civilization and in harmony 
with the newly gained leisure, afford opportunities for revo- 
lutionary social reconstruction. 

Even in the cultural field the cosmopolitanism of the “great 
city” has failed. In New York, Chicago, Boston, the cultural, 
economic and ethnic groups have created regions of their own 
in the jungles of the slums. What Jung calls “race-memory” 
persists even under the pressure of metropolitan social dis- 
tance between individuals. This race-memory may be made 
to evolve and function progressively as it is afforded oppor- 
tunities for communal action and interaction under conditions 
of well-defined community of interest backed by common ad- 
vantages to be gained through enlightened functioning. This 
type of enlightened cultural and civic expression is denied not 
alone to the dweller of the city slum, but also to the suburb- 
anite running for his train—a man with no civic identity 
either in the place where he sleeps or the place where he works. 


F our civilization is to escape destruction by letting life 
take the byways and industrialism the highways, we must 
recognize that this country of ours is populated in congested 
lumps and that the vast open spaces are still free for the 
building of the community of the future. If democracy is to 
again find expression and replace the present system of plutoc- 
racies which subsist merely on the veneer of philanthropy, we 
must have the courage to return to the natural advantages of 
the regional concept of community development in a thorough- 
going manner. This is not the task of today or tomorrow, but 
a task worthy of a strong nation which has seen industrialism 
crumble under the walls of the great city. It will not be the 
commercial club or the philanthropist who will undertake and 
accomplish this task of regional reconstruction of our civiliza- 
tion and culture. A revolution in the minds of the people, a 
new penetration into the hopelessness of the present order on 
the part of honest leadership will carve the way out of the 
inevitable collapse of our present method of urban living. 
Community planning must cease to be merely an anestheti 
which makes confusion, inefficiency and waste tolerable and 
temporarily profitable for a few. It must enter the realm o! 
spiritual evolution guided by the most far-reaching and revo- 
lutionary scientific penetration. 
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End or Peak of Civilization? 


By BENTON MACKAYE 


In place of a world, there is a city, a poimt, in which the whole 
life of broad regions is collecting while the rest dries up. . . . This 
is a very great stride toward the inorganic, toward the end. Oswald 
Spengler. 


HE end of what? Herr Spengler says “western 
civilization.” If so then the big city (the 
metropolis) assumes a dignity which calls for 
more than emergent plans to keep streets 
open or to make more subways; it calls for a 
look beyond the horizons seen from the top 

of the metropolitan skyscraper. So let us ascend the “Empire 
State” and consider civilization. 

Spengler says that civilization is a cycle like the four seasons: 
it blooms in the spring, grows in the summer, fades in the 
autumn and “dries up” toward the wintry end. As it dries it 
concentrates—in “‘a city, a point.”” The metropolis therefore 
is the harbinger of death. As the ancient Mediterranean civili- 
zation desiccated in Carthage and in Rome so its modern 
counterpart is drying up in Hamburg and New York. 

Henry Adams suggests that our civilization is a “comet.” 
It consists of one big turning, not a series. Modern western 
society lives in the elbow of a parabolic curve following the law 
of the inverse square. Human society during the ninety thou- 
sand years preceding 1600 A. D. made about so much progress 
in mind and mechanism. During the three hundred years fol- 
lowing 1600 A. D. it made an equal progress. Three hundred 
is the square root of ninety thousand. Adams (in 1909) 
queried whether this progression might continue (17 being 
the square root of 300, and 4 of 17). And would the curve 
straighten out again? Might there be a progression of 300, 17, 
4, and then a straightening to 4, 17, 300, etc.? If so then the 
first half of the twentieth century would mark the turn of the 
comet of progress—the peak or culmination of development. 

For development in terms of the machine this might well be 
so. And if so here is promise. The terrifying typhoon of the turn- 
ing spell cannot last much longer, and parabolic peace must set- 
tle soon on a lengthening period of mental assimilation in terms 
of actual enlightenment. Mind yet may master ingenuity! 

These two themes, put together, make an intriguing inter- 
pretation of the metropolis as the index of mechanical civiliza- 
tion. Spengler’s theme suggests the end, Adams’s the peak, of 
this civilization. Which is right? The answer transcends the 
wisdom of Solomon, Congress and the American press. We 
must wait a century or so and 
see. Yet we must live mean- 


at the same time we will try to briefly visualize its essence. 


Civilization as a Flow 


HYSICAL outward civilization may be likened to a cob- 

web. At present a badly disheveled cobweb! It is a tangled 
network—a wilderness of metal threads (steel rails, copper 
wires, the routes of iron steamships) spread around the earth 
and woven here and there in compact knots (metropolises). 
These threads get entangled in various ways—mechanically, 
financially, humanly. Why shouldn’t they? They reach 
around the world and are governed by a hundred thousand 
masters. When they get too much snarled they give forth 
maladies—congestion, strikes, hard times. 

But outward civilization is more than just a maze. For the 
threads are hollow and serve as veins through which flows the 
blood itselfi—the vital guid element. There is the flow of the 
world’s goods (food, clothing, “things”). There is the flow 
of the folks themselves: back and forth across the map, and 
in migration to take up new abodes. The essence of civiliza- 
tion is a flow. 

Let us look at both kinds—the flow of goods and the flow 
of folk: we shall consider them respectively with the two 
themes of history—of Oswald Spengler and of Henry Adams. 


The Flow of Goods 


IRST we shall accept Spengler’s theme of history. The 

metropolis, ‘“‘a city, a point,” marks the end of the present 
western mechanical regime. The base of this regime is in- 
dustry—not only western but world-wide, the fabric in which 
occurs the flow of the world’s goods. Can this go on poorly 
functioning, or (as our historian suggests) must it rupture 
and finally disintegrate? Here is a problem indeed. Let us, 
from the top of the Empire State Building and via the airplane 
of the imagination, take cosmic flight in search of the perspec- 
tive to see this problem whole. 

We head outward toward the moon and then look back. 
What a meager object planet earth becomes—a little round 
cheese with yeast working here and there in small blotches 
that we dub “America,” “Europe,” “China”! The yeast ap- 
pears to rise and fall in alternate war-like spasms and depres- 
sions. We go far enough away to get a truly cosmic view; 
then come in closer to study the surface in detail. 

We find the “cobweb” of Earthian industrial civilization, 
a matrix of tiny streams— a veritable blood system—where- 
by the LEarthians some- 
how make a living. Each 


while—and act. But on what 
basis? Let us accept both 
themes, first one and then 
the other, and through them 
get a look at what is going on 
oo big world to be seen 

rom the Empire State Build- 


But first of all we shall de- 
e for present purposes the 
word “civilization” and 


EADING outward to the moon, a philoso- 

pher takes off from the top of the Empire 

State tower and fires his queries in the face of 
gods and men. He sees metropolis, choked by its 
growth and reaching out to infect its environs, 
suddenly thawing into an outbound folk-flow 
which may again remake the map laid down by 
the covered wagon, immigrant trains on the west- 
ern railroads and the trek from country to city. 
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stream is an article of need. 
We pick out three of them 
—silk, flour, nails—elements 
respectively of clothing, 
food, shelter. We follow 
their paths around the 
planet: 

In China a stream of silk 
starts in a field, passes 
through a silk mill in Shang- 
hai, flows in little drops called 
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seconten be. 


END OR PEAK OF CIVILIZATION? 


Courtesy, Dept. of Recreation, Long Beach, Calif. 


4 balanced environment for human beings is made up of primeval, communal and rural settings. Long Beach boys enjoying 
the sea in sailboats they have constructed in the workshops of the recreation center 


“spools” into a ship in the harbor, proceeds across the Pacific 
to San Francisco, and thence in streamlets to the housewives 
of America. 

In America to pay the silk bill another stream arises. ‘This 
starts as wheat on a North Dakota ranch, passes through a 
mill in Minneapolis and emerges on the other side as flour; 
as such it flows via rail to New York harbor, and via steam- 
ship across the Atlantic to Liverpool; thence in streamlets to 
the dinner tables of England. 

In England the relay is continued. Two streams arise, one 
in Yorkshire of grains of iron ore—the other in Cornwall of 
lumps of coal; both streams flow via rail and meet at the 
smelters in Birmingham where they coalesce and form a 
single stream of pig iron. This passes through a nearby rolling 
mill, emerges as a stream of iron nails. As such it flows by 
rail to Southampton, thence via steamship along the ocean 
life-cord of the British Empire, through Gibraltar, Suez, 
Singapore to the gateway of Hong Kong; thence in stream- 
lets to the hardware shops of China. 

We might trace other streams—east and west, north and 
south; each rises in a field or mine or forest; each ends in 
a home; each passes en route through a series of con- 
verters (factories); each squeezes through bottle-necks 
(metropolises). (One fifth of America’s export tonnage 


squeezes through the bottle-neck of New York harbor). 

Thus flows the Earthian blood system: silk pays for flour 
which pays for iron which pays for silk, ad infinitum. A mar- 
velous creation! No more miraculous are the life processes 
of the human body than these on the surface of this cosmic 
cheese. 

Alas! Like human life each such “cheese life” has but its 
single day. (So runs our theme of history.) A man’s blood 
system is as old as its arteries. A planet’s “blood system” is as 
old as its bottle-necks. And it suffers from the ills that we have 
mentioned—congestion, strikes, hard times. The streams get 
choked, or cease to flow, or otherwise run high and low—in 
spasm or depression. 

Well, what of it? Should we mourn for the departing or 
prepare for the soul conceived? If one life system be in process 
of death why not another in process of birth? In simple cosmic 
perspective it would seem that if Earthians are doomed indeed 
to scrap their present set-up then it is in natural order to devise 
a substitute—to start afresh and chart the distribution of 
Earthly goods on a new pattern and technique. And a more 
efficient pattern. Chart the streams to flow directly, not (as 
now) in double crosses. Cancel out the cross-hauls. Spread 
the factories along the stream instead of huddling them. Re- 
route the streams to reduce the bottle-necks. Above all gauge 


each cargo by the demand at the 
stream’s mouth, not (as now) by 
the supply at the stream’s source. 

_ “A Gargantuan order,” you may 
call this. Not if we use well the 
Aladdin’s lamps of our modern 
mechanical equipment. “A tech- 
nique inexorably complex!” No 
more so than a dozen other tech- 
niques—in physics, mechanics, elec- 
trolysis. 

In some such wise, then, would 
we act on civilization as a flow of 
the world’s goods—and meet the 
challenge implied in the theme of 
Oswald Spengler. 


The Flow of Folk 


EXT we shall accept the 

promise implied by Henry 
Adams which involves the problem 
of the flow of folk rather than of 
commodities and “things.” The 
promise is indeed a possible solution 
of the growing issue between these 
two. Will folk control things—or 
things stampede folk? It depends on momentum. When a 
reservoir flows over, water and not man is temporary boss. 
As with water-flow so with commodity-flow—given enough 
momentum it controls the situation. While, as Henry Adams 
intimates, the power to make commodities shall increase (and 
accelerate), then the sheer force of productivity must push 
everything before it, and commodity not man obtain the 
right of way. But when, as also he implies, the course of 
productive power shall, like the comet’s path, reverse itselfi— 
when it shall decrease (and decelerate)—then should man 
and not commodity control the day. 

(The present business depression is of course no part of 
this “decrease”; it is a jam in industry and not a relaxation; 
it is a single incident in the general career of industry run wild.) 

And so we hail the promise of the Adams theme: that in- 
dustry (now wild) is going to be tamed by relieving its high 
tension at the source. Healthful relaxation of industry should 
release energy for culture. Or might it on the other hand lead 
to all-round indolence? In either case special effort would be 
due to culture—to stimulating ordered growth of human 
sensibilities. These sensibilities therefore we shall consider in 
this article, but we must vision first the folk movement of 
which they are a part. Let us then look at our American folk- 
flow; let us go upon another imaginary journey from the top 
of the Empire State Building. 

_ America we saw, in our last journey, as one small blotch 
upon the globe—Europe another, China another. In our 
world survey of commodity-flow it was enough to trace a 
stream of silk from somewhere in China to somewhere in 
merica; enough to trace a commodity-stream from some- 
where in one country to somewhere in another. “Somewhere” 
was enough. A gray daub upon the globe indicated the popula- 
ion area of eastern United States; in world dimensions “‘East- 
n U.S.” is all one town within which the population is a 
ture. But seen on closer view the constituent centers of said 
astern U. S.” are found to be not fixed but fluid. And if 


ne to ultimate home, we should find that the latter itself is 


oving. This movement of the home is the ultimate folk-flow. 


END OR PEAK OF CIVILIZATION? ' 
em 
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Courtesy Westchester County Workshop 


A sketch class sponsored by the Recreation Commission of Westchester County, New 
York, in the pleasant rural setting the county’s park commission has preserved 


There have been three folk-flows, or migrations, in the 
land of America. First came the outward movement after 
1776 when a population was led across a continent by the 
Covered Wagon. This, the agricultural migration, was fol- 
lowed after 1830 by the steam migration led by the Iron 
Horse. Following these tides—“Westward Ho!”—(and 
while they were still on) there developed, especially after 
1880, the movement from the rural sections inward toward 
factory and skyscraper—toward the city, the point “in which 
the whole life of broad regions” was collecting. 

These three folk-movements may be named in order: they 
are the outflow, the reflow, the inflow. 

America is now in the midst of the fourth migration—the 
backflow. This is the push from each central city backward 
toward the suburbs and beyond. The population of the typical 
metropolis is flowing into the suburbs. (‘There are plenty of 
figures to show this tendency.) It is flowing further—taking 
up its bungalow quarters along the motor roads. This back- 
flow is the vehicle for the metropolitan invasion of America at 
large. We call it “invasion” because it is in essence an intru- 
sion—a malign intrusion—on the innate American back- 
ground. The intrusive taint attached to this particular folk- 
flow consists not in the city folks themselves but in the 
metropolitan environment which follows them. 


HE crudity and not the culture of the big city is what is 

flowing to the outskirts and beyond. The crude massings 
of suburban melancholy (the “Bronxes” and the “Hobo- 
kens”), narrowing to “Motortowns” along the highways, 
have now begun to ooze back toward the country in many 
radiating streams. 

The essential influence of these streams is now being recog- 
nized under the precise and unexaggerated label, “motor 
slum” (the name prescribed by Walter Prichard Eaton). And 
so the big city, if menaced by a flood of goods from outside 
sources, is itself the source and menace of another kind of flood 
invading the outer stretches of America. 

And this brings us to the human sensibilities involved in 
America’s folk-flow. 


~ Publishers’ 
We need some equivalent of the early village green, some center for communal life 


Human Considerations 


ESTINY vs. destination. This is the distinction between 
the objectives sought in the guidance respectively of 
folk-flow and of commodity-flow. With the latter the final 
goal is the delivery of worldly goods at the consumer’s home, 
wherever this happens to be. With the former the goal consists 
in providing the home itself, and the home community. Each of 
the American folk-flows cited—outflow, reflow, inflow, back- 
flow—is (or was) a quest for a better state in human living. 
This better state consists of two things—a better job and a 
better home. A better home consists of a better house and a 
better community, and the second is fundamental to the first. 
Social environment is basic to individual; and failure to per- 
ceive this truth is one big cause of failure by the individual to 
improve his lot. Commodity-flow is concerned with physical 
destination; folk-flow with social destiny. 

Destiny has its inner and its outer aspects. We deal here 
with the outer aspects, the “geography” so to speak of human 
betterment. ‘The influence of this geography affects of course 
the inner mind; this influence is indeed the common mind 
shared by our inmost selves. Air is the common substance of 
our physical breath. Environment is the common substance 
of our total human life; the biologist calls it the “sum total of 
influences affecting an organism from without.” Only by 
bettering this “sum total” can we better our own lives. 

“To carve the very atmosphere through which we look” — 
this, says Thoreau, is “the highest of arts.” 

What manner of “atmosphere” (environment) is required 
for human betterment? There seem to be three kinds whose 
proper balance is innate in permanent human welfare: 

1. The primeval environment, from which we sprung. 

2. The communal environment, in which we grew up as 
social beings. 

3. The rural environment, which bridges the other two. 

They are the settings respectively of forest, village, field. 
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They form the background of all 
human life; combined they make 
that basic native innate influence 
which we shall call the indigenous 
environment; against this any 
other type comes as an intrusive 
influence. This indigenous environ- 
ment, in final analysis, forms the 
source of mental life and culture— 
even as the Earth itself is the 
source of material life and in- 
dustry. As we maintain industry 
by conserving the natural resources 
of soil and wood and waterpower, 
so we maintain culture by develop- 
ing the “natural resource” of in- 
nate environment. And the true 
city (the grown-up village) is part 
of this resource. 

But not the pseudo-city called 
“metropolis”: its environment is 
intrusive, not innate; it is a mass- 
ing not a unit, a collection not a 
community, an inorganic deposit 
not an organism. The metropolis 
is the source of the “metropolitan 
invasion” —that intrusive slum en- 
vironment which is fastening its 
grip on the backflow of population. 
This back-flow even now is moulding the American future. 
Through it one influence or the other must pervade our future 
town and countryside—the intrusive, or the indigenous (as 
above defined). The metropolitan forces, blind but powerful, 
are working for the first; certain American forces, gradually 
becoming conscious, are working for the second. The latter 
are proceeding on three separate but related lines of action: 

1. Retention of the wilderness stretches along the moun- 
tain ranges and elsewhere, thereby preserving the primeval 
environment. (The conservation movement. ) 

2. Guidance of the backflow to make not massings but 
communities, thereby conserving the communal environment. 
(The town-planning movement. ) 

3. Clearance from the highways of the motor slum, thereby 
maintaining the rural environment. (The highway reform 
movement. ) 

In such ways, then, would we act on civilization as a flow 
of American folk—we would control said flow to preserve 
that innate native environment which forms the base of native 
culture: so to greet the promise of that more enlightened day 
implied in the theme of Henry Adams. 
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E return finally to the Empire State Building. We 

have been on two journeys, one above the Earth, the 

other above America. We have surveyed the problem of com- 
modity-flow—that of physical destination, of making a living 
throughout the world. We have surveyed the matter of folk- 
flow—the geography of social destiny in one place in the world. 
These are pictures which loom from the American metropolis. 
One arises from that flood of goods pressing on the city’s 
gates; the other from that back-flow which itself is causing 
flood beyond the gates. Each depicts a city problem—one in- 
coming, one outgoing. _ 
What means it all, the end or the peak of modern civiliza 
tion? Nobody knows. What then? Prepare for both, meet 
challenge of the one, greet the promise of the other. 


Climate and City Growth 


By ELLSWORTH HUNTINGTON 


HE percentage of our population engaged in 
urban pursuits is still increasing. Does this 
mean that we shall live in congested cities 
even more than at present? Will the cities 
continue to grow at rates proportional to 
those of the recent past? Doubtless the present 

tendencies will continue for a while, but several factors are al- 
ready altering the distribution of our nonagricultural popula- 
tion and their effect is bound to increase. Motor transportation, 
of course, is one of these, and aerial transportation will soon be 
another. It is not so generally recognized, however, that two 
other factors are equally potent. One is the growing disad- 
vantages of cities compared with the increasing advantages of 
non-urban areas and especially suburbs. The second is the 
growing realization that human well-being is the most im- 
portant requisite of success economically, socially, politically. 
Let us see how these factors are likely to influence the distribu- 
tion of population, first within the urban areas and then in the 
country as a whole. 

A high degree of urbanization is a sign of great produc- 
tivity and prosperity, but it is by no means the main cause of 
these conditions, as some people suppose. Congested cities are 
merely a hangover from days when people travelled on foot 
or with horses, and from later days when railways confined 
easy transportation to a few limited lines. In these days of 
automobiles, trucks and concrete roads with gyroscopic air- 
planes in the offing, no sane engineer would ever plan cities 
like those of today, nor would a competent architect plan 
skyscrapers unless he could set each one apart by itself. In 
fact a very good case can be made for the argument that if 
our cities were smaller and were spread out over a far 
larger area, our prosperity would be much greater. Warren 
Thompson in his excellent book on Population devotes an 
illuminating chapter to showing that a large city has almost 
no advantages over a small one. Except in minor details the 
streets, houses, stores, churches, libraries, schools, theaters, 
parks, office buildings and factories of a city of one hundred 
thousand people are quite as good as those of a city of one 
million. Only the great cities, to be sure, have the finest operas, 
most costly museums, most expensive experts, largest libraries 
and most complete assortment of goods in the stores. But how 
much difference does that make to ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred? With the radio, with our present ability to 
broadcast music and repro- 
duce works of art, with our 
present ease of travel, and 


I drive three miles to my office over very pretty streets, never 
have to wait for traffic jams, have no difficulty in parking my 
car, and can be at work in my office fifteen or even ten 
minutes after I leave the house. My office is quiet and pleasant 
with grass and trees outside the window. Yet the largest banks, 
theaters, stores and office buildings are within ten minutes’ 
walk. This is in New Haven. 

In New York no amount of wealth can purchase any such 
convenient and wholesome arrangement. There delay, noise, 
crowding and all sorts of annoyances are the inevitable con- 
comitants of getting to and from work. Moreover, noise and 
bad air are generally present throughout the working hours. 
The people in great cities, as Mr. Thompson well says, do not 
accomplish more than those of little cities because of the size 
of the cities, but in spite of it. They accomplish a great deal 
because so many able people are attracted thither. If these 
same people worked under better surroundings they would 
almost certainly accomplish much more. Of course they are 
stimulated by meeting one another, but in these days of in- 
numerable committees and conferences city leaders get far 
too much of this and not half enough time to think. Then, 
too, the magnitude of the great city defeats its own ends. If 
your office is on the twenty-fourth floor eight crowded blocks 
from another office on the thirty-seventh floor, it actually 
takes you longer to see a man in that other office than it does 
me to jump into my car and see a man two miles away in a 
second-floor office to which I walk instead of waiting for a 
crowd of girls to get out of the elevator. 


N the past this factor of the wear and tear of life in cities 
has played only a minor réle in checking their growth, but 
people are becoming conscious of its importance. Executives 
who can control their own time often stay at their suburban 
homes when they have important work to do. This is partly to 
avoid interruption, partly to save the time and nervous tension 
required in going downtown, and partly to have a quiet com- 
fortable place in which to do a little thinking. People of all 
kinds are more and more rebelling against the daily nervous 
strain of jamming into subways, trolleys and trains, waiting 
at crowded crossings, and spending their holidays in the midst 
of long, hot lines of gassy cars instead of among the trees and 
fields. They are counting the cost of the ruined health and 
warped temperaments that arise in this way. They are asking 
whether it pays at morning, 
noon and night to spend two 
or three hours each day in 


with the possibility of televi- 
sion not far away, these ad- 
antages sink to almost neg- 
igible proportions. 

In contrast to this, compare 
he trouble that one has in 
ting to work in a big city 
in a small one. I live in 
genuine country where 
rabbits and pheasants 


IVILIZATION and geography go hand in 
hand. Certain kinds of weather favor not 
only the greatest production of milk and eggs, 
but the greatest mental activity and hence the 
inventions and craftsmanship—on which a ma- 
chine age must depend. Hence a geographer can 
predict not only how the socially desirable cities 
will differ from the metropolis of today, but 
where they will grow most rapidly. 
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pushing, crowding, dodging, 
or simply waiting or sitting in 
order to work six or seven 
hours in the midst of still an- 
other kind of confusion. This 
is leading many men to debate 
the advisability of moving 
their business to some smaller 
city or far out into the suburbs. 

Then, too, it is very hard 
for customers to get to the 
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centers of business. 
That is why Sears Roe- 
buck have established 
their big Philadelphia 
store far outside the city 
where they have plenty 
of parking space. 
Women can enjoy 
driving there, although 
many of them refuse 
to drive in the crowded 
traffic downtown. 
Moreover, if a woman 
wants to visit several 
stores, she can drive 
two or three miles from 
one suburban store 
with good parking 
space to another of the 
same kind far more 
easily and quickly than 
she can walk ten blocks 
in a crowded city, and 
she can carry her pur- 
chases with her. 

So here we have the 
beginning of a great spreading out of the cities, Was it only ten 
years ago that the merchants in smaller cities clamored to have 
the main motor highway pass before their doors? Now they 
desire nothing more fervently than to get every possible auto- 
mobile off the street in order that their customers may park 
comfortably. 

The growing inconvenience of city life stands in strong 
contrast to the growing convenience of life in suburbs, small 
towns and villages. A few decades ago electric lights, gas, 
running water, sewage disposal, garbage collection, smooth 
streets, good stores, mail delivery and even telephones were 
almost exclusively the perquisites of cities. Today they are 
available not only far out in the suburbs but in villages and even 
in the country. Reliable devices will now provide electricity, 
gas and running water, or carry off the sewage, even where 
there are no public utilities to take care of these matters. 
Wherever one lives he can have mechanical refrigeration and 
an oil furnace that needs no care. Chain stores supply a fresh 
and highly varied assortment of food in almost every village. 
On a rainy day it is easier to spin three miles to the store in the 
car, provided the store has parking space, than to walk five 
blocks and get wet. Chain department stores, where goods not 
in stock can be ordered from a very full line of samples, will 


The beginning of a great spread of the city: branch stores in smaller towns. 
Altman’s, New York City, and, below, its two suburban shops 
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probably soon be as 
easy of access as chain 
grocery stores now 
are. Few women in the 
Bronx, Brooklyn, or 
Yonkers would go 
down to Thirty-third 
Street if they could 
handle all the new 
goods to their heart’s 
content a mile or two 
from home. Then, too, 
the telephone, the radio 
and the coming tele- 
vision bring the isolated 
home, the village, the 
suburb and the city all 
equally near to one an- 
other and to recreation. 

The result of all 
this is that today even 
the owner of an iso- 
lated house twenty 
miles from a city of 
a hundred thousand 
people can have almost 
as many conveniences as the dweller in a mammoth apart- 
ment house in a great city. He can get to town for business or 
pleasure as quickly as can the dweller in Brooklyn, Queens or 
the South Side of Chicago. And of course he is far safer from 
burglars and thugs. Almost the only thing that he cannot get 
so easily is service. Maids still live in the Dark Ages when city 
life was supposed to be ideal. 


HE person in or near the small city has other advantages 

connected with the growing leisure given by our increas- 
ing command of machinery. We are learning at last that the 
art of living is quite as important as the art of getting a living. 
What are we going to do with our spare time? Go to dances, 
play golf or bridge, cultivate a garden, go in for tennis, boat- 
ing or some other sport, enjoy music or art, study nature, read, 
go to the movies, or just see our friends? Whichever of these 
we prefer the advantages are almost wholly on the side of the 
small city and especially of its outer or suburban parts. I mean 
by this the parts where people live in their own homes or 
perhaps in many-windowed apartment houses, but where all 
the dwellings stand by themselves, near enough to be sociable 
but far enough apart to give room for gardens, lawns and 
trees. Such surroundings are by far the best from the stand- 
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point of health, morality, efficiency and 

pleasant social contacts. Even serving oS 

maids and cooks do not wholly despise 
them. 

_ The number of people who live in 
‘such surroundings is growing rapidly. 
To use my own situation once more as 


an example, from 1920 to 1930 the 

population of the city of New Haven 
remained practically stationary at 
162,000. Yet Hamden, where I live, 

-and which is classed as “rural” by the 
census, increased from about 8000 to 
20,000. Many other suburbs not only 
of New Haven but all over the country 

increased similarly. Never, probably, in 
any other time or place did suburban 
life increase so rapidly. Along all our 
highways one-family houses are spring- 
ing up in great numbers far out from 
the cities and often with no public means 
of conveyance. They are being built not 
only by persons of comfortable means 
but by clerks, carpenters and laborers; 
and these people are driving ten or 
twenty miles to work. Almost every 
technical advance in motor transporta- 
tion, road-building, means of communi- 
cation, chain-store merchandising, the 
art of itinerant vendors, the heating or 
refrigeration of houses, the disposal of 
sewage and many another line helps 
the suburban or semi-rural people more 
than it helps the apartment-house 
dweller in the great cities. The closed 
automobile was one of the greatest of all 
boons to the suburbs. 

Then, again, the city is never going 
to have any such charm for the present 
suburban and rural generation as it had 
for an earlier generation. ‘Yet it is the 
suburban and rural people who have the 
children. In five years the number of 
children of school age in New Haven 
declined about one thousand, but the 
corresponding number in the suburbs in- 
creased rapidly. Children who grow up in suburbs and villages 
with motor-cars always at their disposal are very unlikely to 
want to live in the congested parts of cities when they have 
children of their own. What all this has to do with the real- 
estate business I shall not attempt to say, but obviously with 
the immense choice of pleasant locations which modern trans- 
portation affords, the price of house-lots cannot rise so fast as 
in the past. On the other hand the rapidly growing apprecia- 
tion of beauty is lending additional value to pretty hills, views 

over water and vistas through trees. 

_ Because of all this it may be that the growth of vast crowded 
cities with towering skyscrapers, mammoth apartment houses, 
deep tunnels, roaring elevated railways, dusty, smoky air, and 


_ The American city is essentially the result of 
e hallucinations of industrial and economic ef- 
oncy which we mistake for civic vision. —C. A. 


Mineo : e.. eer 
From Erich Mendelsohn’s Amerika 


“ No competent architect would plan skyscrapers today unless he could set each one 


apart by itself? The Woolworth Building, once a New York boast 


hurrying pushing crowds has reached its zenith. Already we 
see the turn of the tide in the rapid expansion of many cities. 
New York as a metropolitan area will presumably become 
far more populous than now, but its people and even its busi- 
ness may be thinly spread over perhaps ten times as great an 
area. There will still be nuclei of commercial and industrial 
congestion, but the mere fact of congestion will diminish the 
value of the place for new kinds of business. Many a business 
which is now in the heart of a large city is likely some day to 
maintain only a head office there. It may establish a hundred 
chain stores instead of one central store. Or it may move its 
factory to some cheap site miles away. There hills perhaps 
make the land of little value for agriculture but provide an 
ideal setting for homes and allow plenty of room for expansion. 
A little slope and some curves do not bother trucks the way 
they do railroads and gyroscopic airplanes will scarcely mind 
hills at all. The change to this widely scattered type of city 
will probably be as revolutionary as the change from the cities 
of a century ago, where horsecars were an innovation, to those 
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of today where the children think that horses are “steered,” 
and scarcely know what a horsecar is. 

We must now inquire in what part of the country this new 
type of diffuse city will grow fastest. The answer depends 
largely on the fact that by far the greatest increase in our 
population is likely to consist of people engaged in manufactur- 
ing articles which now are considered luxuries. Even when we 
have two hundred million people we are not likely to need 
much more than the present number of farmers, miners, 
lumbermen, fishermen, and persons engaged in manufac- 
turing and distributing staples like food, clothing and fuel. 
Technical improvements and a revision of our present waste- 
ful methods of distribution will probably in due time enable 
the present number of workers in these fields to accomplish 
at least 50 per cent more than now. The number of people 
engaged in the building trades will doubtless increase while we 
are remodelling our suburban cities, but then it will sink be- 
cause the population will presumably cease to grow rapidly. 

Thus most of the additional sixty million or more persons 
whom we may expect in this country will presumably find 
their work in transportation, in professional work including 
scientific research, in personal or governmental service espe- 
cially in the fields of recreation, health and comfort, and above 
all in the more complex types of manufacturing. This means 
the production of goods like the radio, airplane, refrigerating 
machines, fancy dress-goods, sporting goods, books, jewelry, 
instruments of precision, complicated machinery, appliances 
for making household work easier (a field wherein we may 
expect almost unlimited development), and artistic goods of all 
sorts. The increasing consumption of such luxuries by all 
classes is a delicate index of a rising standard of living. 


HE overwhelming bulk of this kind of manufacturing is 

now limited to a small area. It is found along the Atlantic 
Seaboard from Portland to Baltimore, inland to the Great 
Lakes especially along the Mohawk Valley and on the actual 
shores of the lakes, and it is developing on the Pacific Coast, 
especially in the north. Its distribution is like that of the most 
favorable conditions for cattle, hens, vegetables and fruits. 
Apparently the fundamental reason is the same in both cases. 
The kind of climate which favors the highest yields of milk, 
eggs and vegetables is also the most healthful and stimulating 
for men. Extensive statistical and experimental studies show 
that people’s health is best and their physical activity and 
comfort are greatest when the outside temperature averages 
about 63 degrees for night and day together, so that at midday 
the thermometer rises to about 70 degrees. Studies of mental 
activity, however, such as students’ marks, civil-service ex- 
aminations and applications for patents show that the minds 
of persons who live our kind of protected life work best when 
the outside temperature averages about 40 degrees and there 
are mild frosts at night. Thus the best climate so far as 
temperature alone is concerned is one where the three or four 
warmer months average about 63 degrees and the three or 
four colder months about 40 degrees. 

Changes of temperature during shorter intervals are also 
highly important. Extremes of temperature such as are com- 
mon in the center of this country, are harmful both physically 
and mentally. Moderate variations of weather from day to 
day, however, are highly advantageous, as appears clearly 
in the study of deaths made by the Committee on the Atmos- 
phere and Man of the National Research Council. In the 
northeastern quarter of the country from Iowa to New Eng- 
land and New Jersey such changes largely compensate for 
the extremes of temperature. Thus from the standpoint of 
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health and of ability to work steadily and effectively this re- 
gion, especially the parts near the ocean or the Great Lakes, 
has a climate unrivalled except along the Pacific Coast and in 
regions like those around the North Sea in Europe. 

The development of civilization with its intensely complex 
industrial, financial and social organization creates an ever 
increasing demand for the highest degree of health and fitness 
on the part of the workers. In a country like China materials 
are more costly and important than human labor. That is 
why the Chinese paint beautiful designs on boards so thin that 
they crack at the first strain, or sew exquisite embroidery on 
the sleasiest kind of cloth. Among us the opposite is true. ‘The 
work that goes into making an automobile and into preparing 
its materials is immensely more valuable than are the mere 
raw materials themselves. Hence the most fundamental re- 
quirement in the more complex and difficult kinds of manu- 
facturing is efficient and reliable workers. 


T is in this respect that climates like those of New York, 
Chicago, Seattle, London and Berlin differ especially from 
those of places like Bombay, Rio de Janeiro, New Orleans or 
even Naples and Stalingrad. The case is like that of cattle and 
hens. Man works best under certain optimum conditions of 
climate. Other conditions, such as raw materials, fuels, labor, 
markets, transportation or the mere accident of an early start 
may cause industries to be located in places where the climate 
is not especially favorable. As time goes on, however, the im- 
portance of these other factors generally diminishes. Trans- 
portation becomes cheaper and easier; the cost of cheap labor 
tends to rise until it may actually be more expensive than well- 
paid labor; the value of an early start steadily diminishes. 
Thus little by little the higher forms of human activity tend 
to be concentrated more and more in the places where people 
are most efficient. In the long run climate is the greatest of 
all environmental factors in determining where this efficiency 
is greatest. 

Hitherto our adaptation of ourselves and our activities to 
climate has been more or less unconscious, although it has 
been very close. Search where you-will, you cannot find any 
important development of highly complex manufacturing or 
scientific investigation except in a good climate or under the 
direct management of people who come from such a climate. 
In the future we may expect our adaptation to climate to as- 
sume a more conscious form. Already we choose both our 
summer and winter resorts mainly for their climate. In the 
winter Florida and Southern California have great weight in 
national affairs because so many able people go there. But 
factories cannot move from place to place with the seasons, 
and neither can banks or universities with any convenience. 

Therefore as man becomes more free to choose his working 
places, we shall probably see an increasing concentration of 
the more complex forms of industry, as well as of science, art, 
literature, political prestige and general social leadership in 
the regions where the climate of the year as a whole gives — 
the greatest advantages. Thus the North Atlantic Coast, the 
shores of the Great Lakes and the adjacent regions together 
with the narrow mild strip on the Pacific Coast bid fair to do 
much more than hold their own. They will apparently be 
the most desirable places both for highly intensive agriculture 
and also for the growth of cities. In fact the widespread cities 
of the future may there crowd out agriculture in large sections. 

In these new cities the densely crowded business section 
will, we suppose, be of limited size. Huge areas will be given 
over to attractive suburban dwellings set among gardens and 
lawns. ; 


A Little Lesson 


in Progress 


Seventy years ago 
it was the garret-— 


Lithograph by Daumier 


LANDLORD: You couldn't ask for a better view 


And now— 


Drawing by Wayn Smith 


AGENT: Each luxurious apartment has a magnificent window 


Food and Folks From the Hinterland 


By O. E. BAKER 


EFORE the days of the railroad and the 
steamship most of the people were engaged 
in agriculture and those who were not did 
not live far from their food supply. Phila- 
delphia was the largest city in the United 
States in colonial times principally because 

back of it was located the most extensive area of fertile farm 

land east of the Appalachians. Baltimore’s early development 
was also owing in large measure to this same good hinterland. 

In China today the cities with few exceptions are the center 

of a hinterland the radius of which is roughly the distance 

that food can be carried by wheelbarrow or cart at a reasonable 
cost. The richer the soil within this circle, in general, the 
larger the city. 


URING the past century advances in transportation in 
the Occident have abolished, in large measure, this 
relationship between the size of the city and the immediate 
hinterland, except where it is maintained by tariffs, embargoes, 
quotas and other artificial barriers. Within the United States 
and the British Empire, the two largest political units in the 
world which are free or mostly free from internal restric- 
tions on trade, the cities have developed without much regard 
to the adjacent areas, except for perishable products. It is 
necessary to consider only the breakfast table in order to 
realize how remote the source of the food supply has become 
as a result of transportation developments during the century. 
The orange comes from California or Florida or, in the case 
of the Englishman’s breakfast, from South Africa or Australia. 
The cereal and the wheat flour in the bread come from 
Kansas or the Dakotas or, in the case of the English break- 
fast, more likely from Saskatchewan or New South Wales. 
The coffee comes from Brazil, or Colombia, perhaps; the 
tea from India, Ceylon or Japan; and the sugar from Col- 
orado, Cuba or Hawaii or, for the Englishman, from Java or 
Germany. Only the egg and the milk are likely to be produced 
nearby, while the feed to produce both eggs and milk may 
have been grown in the wheat or surplus corn-producing 
states of the Central West. 

The distribution of population in the Occident is no longer 
determined by the food supply. ‘Transportation is so cheap 
that it has become a minor factor in making up the retail price 
of most foods. The cost of food to the consumer is not very 
different in New York 
from that in Chicago or 
San Francisco. 


MPROVEMENTS 

in transportation 
alone do not account for 
this wide separation of 
the consumer from the 
producer of food. Ad- 
vances in agricultural 
technique have been an- 
other essential factor. In 


China probably three eep at its task. 


ITIES are no longer dependent on their immediate 
hinterland for food—breakfast in New York 
comes across a continent. But if cities are to grow or even 
hold their own in population, they must draw on the 
fertile farm families. The city man of the future will 
be the transplanted son of a southern mountaineer, a 
small cotton-belt farmer, a hill-farmer along the Ohio, 
a Mormon from Utah or Idaho. T he melting-pot must 


fourths of the people live on farms, and in the United States 
a century ago at least two thirds lived on farms. In 1930 
the farm population of the United States constituted only 25 
per cent of the total. A century ago American farmers fed a 
non-farm population possibly half the size of the farm popula- 
tion; now the non-farm population is three times as large as 
the farm population. Relatively the surplus above farm con- 
sumption has increased sixfold. 

Including other farm products than food, principally 
cotton, tobacco, flax and wool, it appears that the surplus 
above farm consumption has increased about eightfold during 
the century. This should not be confused with agricultural 
production per year of labor employed, that is, the productiv- 
ity of the farm worker, which has increased only two and a 
half or, possibly, threefold. The industrial revolution and 
development of the cities during the past century and a half 
was accompanied by and partly caused by the revolution in 
agricultural technique. 


HE advances in transportation and in agricultural tech- 

nique, although they have greatly diminished the de- 
pendence of a city on its immediate hinterland, have not 
diminished the influence of the physical conditions upon agri- 
cultural production, but rather have increased their im- 
portance. In the old era of self-sufficing farming wheat and 
flax, for example, were grown on farms in nearly every 
locality to provide flour and linen for the farm families, but 
now their production is concentrated in those regions where 
the physical conditions are most favorable—principally in 
the sub-humid to semi-arid grassland regions of the world. 
Moreover, cotton has largely replaced linen, and the flax 
crop is now grown principally for its oil rather than its fibre. 
Even dairying has tended to concentrate in certain regions 
having a cool, moderately moist climate, where it is easier to 
keep milk cool than in warmer climates, where the pastures 
remain green during a fairly long season, and where dairying 
affords profitable winter work. The commercialization of 
agriculture has compelled the adjustments between the physi- 
cal conditions and improvements in transportation and tech- 
nique to be made with alacrity. 

The commercialization of agriculture has been greatly 
facilitated by the mechanization which has so increased 
the surplus of products above the needs of the farm population. 
But this mechanization, 
that is, for the purposes 
of this discussion, the use 
of complex machinery in 
place of the simple imple- 
ments of a century ago, 
is by no means complete. | 
Nearly all the cotton is 
picked by hand as it was 
a century ago, most of 
the corn is husked or 
snapped by hand and all 
of the fruit is picked by 


hand. The plows and 
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Figure 1. The revolution in agricultural technique with resultant increase in acreage and production per worker has 
greatly affected scarcely half the farms in North America 


cultivators used on many cotton and corn farms are very 
simple. These crops require fully half the labor put on all 
crops in the United States. It is principally with the small-grain 
and hay crops and in milking cows that mechanization has 
been widely applied. Half the farms produce products, in- 
cluding those consumed by the farm family, having a value 
of less than $1000. In 1850 the average area of improved 
land per farm was seventy-eight acres and in 1920 the average 
was the same. By 1930, however, it was about eighty-seven 
acres. [his almost stationary acreage per farm prior to the 
recent rapid mechanization in the Great Plains Region is 
owing in part to the increase in specialized fruit and truck 


FARM POPULATION 
January |,1925 


UNITED STATES TOTAL 28,962,000 
OR 25 PER CENT OF THE TOTAL POPULATION 


y f U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Figure 2. Most of our bread, meat and grain comes from regions of large 
farms and sparse population. Compare this map with that above 


farms, which involve an intensive use of a small acreage, and 
in part to the recent increase in small, almost suburban farms 
along the good roads. This increase in small farms offsets in 
part the increase in large farms. But probably in larger part 
the stationary average size of farms in the nation as a whole 
prior to the last decade was owing to the small change which 
had occurred in methods of production on many farms over 
a large part of the United States. 

In almost every county of the Cotton Belt from eastern 
Texas to southeastern Virginia there are less than forty acres 
of crop land plus plowable pasture per farm, and this is true 
also of most counties in the southern Appalachians (West 

Virginia and south), of New England excluding 
Vermont and northern Maine, of the northern 
portion of the Lakes States, and of western 
Oregon and Washington. (See Figure 1.) In 
the eastern Corn Belt (Ohio and Indiana) there 
are on the average only 60 to 80 acres of crops 
and plowable pasture per farm. On the other 
‘hand, in the Great Plains Region where grain 
production and grazing are the principal types 
of farming, there are over 200 acres of crop 
land plus plowable pasture per farm, and in 
more than half the counties of the Plains the 
average farm has over 240 acres. Corn-picking 
machines such as are used in the western Corn 
Belt could treble the acreage of corn per farm 
or per worker in the eastern Corn Belt, and 
cotton-picking machinery, apparently approach- 
ing practicability, could quadruple the acreage of 
cotton per worker in the Cotton Belt; but the 
introduction of these machines, which are ex- 
pensive, may need to await a rise in the prices 
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of corn and cotton and improvement in the general economic 
situation. Scarcely half the farms in the United States have as 
yet adopted those machines and practices that are generally 
thought of as constituting the revolution in agricultural 
technique. 


N the United States there exist rural areas comparable 
with India and China in density of population per thousand 
acres of arable land and in degree of poverty. On the other 
hand, there are rural areas with as large acreage and pro- 
duction per worker as exist anywhere in the world. In eastern 
Kentucky and much of West Virginia, for example, the 
average area of crops per farm is only about ten acres, three 
fourths of which is in corn yielding less than twenty bushels 
an acre; whereas in Iowa and eastern Nebraska the average 
crop area per farm is 100 to 150 acres, nearly half of which is 
in corn yielding forty bushels per acre. If most of the land 
were in crops in eastern Kentucky, as it is in parts of China, 
there would be 250 to 400 people per square mile of land 
area which would be as dense as in some of the densest 
populated provinces of China. But only 5 to 15 per cent of 
the land is in crops in eastern Kentucky, owing to the moun- 
tainous topography. Nevertheless, there are about twice as 
many farming people per square mile of total land area in 
eastern Kentucky as in Iowa, where most of the land is in 
crops, and four times as many as in Nebraska or Kansas. 
Moreover, there are nearly two children under ten years of 
age per farm in eastern Kentucky as compared with only about 
one child of this age per farm in Iowa. Population pressure is 
a grim reality in the southern Appalachians, and this is true 
in only lesser degree of much of the rural South. 

The densest farm population in the United States (relative 
to total land area) is in certain parts of the southern Appala- 
chian Region just described, in the upper Piedmont of the 
Carolinas and Georgia, in the Yazoo Delta of Mississippi, in 
western Tennessee, and along the Ohio River. (Figure 2.) 
Farm population is relatively sparse in Illinois, Iowa and east- 
ern Nebraska, where the soils are as rich as any in the world, 
and the value of farm products per square mile is many-fold 
greater than in the southern Appalachians, or in most counties 
of the Piedmont, or those along the Ohio River. 

In the same climatic zone and type of farming, the largest 
farms (in terms of crop land plus plowable pasture) are, in 
general, in the regions of richest soils. Rich soils not only 
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Figure 3. Those who leave the farm for the city come mostly from regions 


of poor to fair soils 
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It is not enough to provide for the going and 

coming in and out of our communities. We must 

provide for the comforts of staying within the 
same commumties.—C. A. 


produce more than poor soils, but they also attract capital as 
well as capable farm operators. ‘These capable men tend to 
expand their holdings. But most of the bread and the meat 
eaten by the city people, and the grain to make the milk they 
consume, come from the regions of rich soils, of relatively 
large commercial farms, and of sparse population. One third 
of the farms of the United States produce at least three fourths 
and probably seven eighths of the food sent from farms to the 
cities. 


LTHOUGH the cities of the United States are no longer 
dependent upon the hinterland for their sustenance but 
mostly upon commercial farms frequently hundreds and even 
thousands of miles away, the cities are becoming increasingly 
dependent upon the hinterland for such young people, if 
any, as may be needed to labor in the factories, stores and 
offices. 

Moreover, the food for the cities may come very largely 
from regions of rich soils, but such people as are needed to 
carry on urban labor probably will come mostly from regions 
of poor to fair soils. (Figure 3.) On the farms of eastern 
Kentucky in 1930 there were 700 to goo children under five 
years of age per 1000 women of child-bearing age (15 to 44 
years old) as compared with 500 on the farms of Iowa and 
Nebraska. It requires about 370 children per 1000 women of 
child-bearing age to maintain population stationary when the 
expectation of life at birth is sixty years, as it is in the United 
States at present. The farms of eastern Kentucky are produc- 
ing 100 per cent more children and the farms of Iowa and 
Nebraska 33 per cent more children than are needed to main- 
tain their present population. For the farm population of the 
United States as a whole there are (1930) about 545 children 
under five per 1000 women of child-bearing age, which is 
about 50 per cent more than are needed to maintain that 
population stationary. In the non-farm rural population 
(village people mostly) there is a surplus of nearly 30 per 
cent. (Figure 4.) 


UT the small cities,—those from 2500 to 
100,000 population,—have only 341 
children under five years old per 1000 women 
of child-bearing age, and lack therefore nearly 
‘Io per cent of having enough children to main- 
tain population stationary without accretions 
from elsewhere; and in the large cities there are 
on the average only 293 children under five per 
‘1000 women of child-bearing age, which is a 
deficit of about 22 per cent. If the restrictions - 
on immigration continue, most cities will be de- _ 
pendent upon migration from the rural regions 
not only to maintain their population but even to 
prevent a decline. After one to three decades, in 
several cities deaths now exceed births. 

Urban deficit and rural surplus just about 
balance at present—that is, if the birthrate falls 
no farther and immigrants balance emigrants, 
the population of the nation will remain about 
stationary after a rise to 140,000,000 or 150,- 
000,000, the increase being caused by the larg 
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WOMEN I|5 To 44 YEARS OLD,INCLUSIVE,ON APRIL 1,1930 
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Figure 4. There are about 50 per cent more children under 5 per 1000 women 15 to 44 years old on farms than is 
needed to maintain the farm population stationary but fully 20 per cent fewer children than necessary in cities 


numbers of young people who will not die for several decades. 
But the trend of the birthrate is downward, the decline dur- 
ng the decade in ratio of children under five to women of 
child-bearing age having been 19 per cent in the large cities, 
(the heaviest decline occurring in the foreign stock), 15 per 
sent in the small cities, and less than 11 per cent in the rural 
dopulation. Although it will be several decades at least before 
the farm population of the nation as a whole fails to produce a 
“surplus” of children, this surplus may not suffice for long, 
in the absence of immigration, to prevent a decline in the 
urban population, unless agricultural technique advances 
rapidly and, as a consequence, migration from farm to city 
ncreases. Such depletion of the farm population, however, 
will hasten urban decline in population later. 

Apparently, the people who will provide the surplus youth 
to the cities will be principally the mountaineers of the southern 
Appalachians, the small farmers of the Cotton Belt, the hill 
folks along the Ohio River and its tributaries, the Mormons 
of Utah and Idaho, and other small or more or less self- 
sufficing farmers who have been partially isolated by their en- 
vironment or other conditions from the influences of modern 
urban civilization. 

Some of these regions will increase in population more 
rapidly than other portions of the nation, but some may de- 
crease, for the migration of young people from the farms to 
the cities is fluid. However, wages have been lower in these 
regions of surplus population than elsewhere, and if this 
pondition persists and other costs of manufacturing and 


The stream of traffic may be a measure of 
zovement of men and goods, but it 1s not a meas- 
2 of progress.—C. A. 


distribution are no higher, this cheap labor, which is also 
efficient, is very likely to promote the further development 
of industry. 

Another class of territory which will tend to increase in 
population is that which attracts the wealthy and the old. It 
seems safe to assume that wealth will increase again after the 
depression, and that the old will increase rapidly in number 
during the next few decades—persons over sixty-five increased 
34 per cent between 1920 and 1930. Regions having a pleas- 
ant climate, beautiful scenery and recreational facilities, are 
likely to increase in population long after the decline begins in 


- some less attractive parts of the nation. 


ECENTLY a slight reversal has occurred in the drift of 
the surplus farm population toward the city. Thousands 
of unemployed, with their families, have sought shelter and 
sustenance with relatives or friends on farms. They are not 
needed on the farms, for there is already a vast surplus of 
farm products. The prices of wheat and cotton, for example, 
are lower than for decades. Most of these migrants from the 
cities have little or no capital and many lack farm experience. 
They can scarcely hope, therefore, to become commercial 
farmers for many years if ever. Their destiny instead is gen- 
erally accepted to be self-sufficing farming, which may develop 
later in some cases into part-time farming. 

Part-time farming was increasing rapidly prior to the 
economic depression. The interurban car lines and the auto- 
mobile and autobus have made it possible for many thousands 
of homes to be established on an acre or two of land along the 
good roads near the cities, both large and small. Some of these 
small places produce $250 worth of garden truck, eggs and, 
occasionally, milk, thus meeting the census definition of a farm. 
Farms “where the operator spent (Continued on page 488) 
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National Arteriosclerosis 


By ROBERT A. LESHER 


OW old are yout What you record on your 
employment blank, marriage certificate, pass- 
port, or are in the habit of giving to the 
census-taker makes little difference according 
to the medical profession. You are as old as 
your arteries. 

How old is your community? What you have learned 
from the oldest residents or what is recorded in the local 
historical society makes little difference according to the first 
working principle of any reputable city-planner or municipal 
engineer. Your community 1s as old as its arteries of traffic for 
the free and continuous flow of persons, building materials, 
freight, water, garbage, waste and sewage. 

How old is the United States? What you learned in school, 
heard from the public platform, extracted from a modern 
bestseller with historic background, or are permitted, only 
occasionally and then with difficulty, to pick out of the press 
or off the air makes little difference according to the recent 
convictions of a few technically trained authorities who have 
sacrificed much to study the national problem. The United 
States is as old as its present arteries of transport to provide 
free movement between our tremendous,natural resources in 
the form of tillable soils, mines, wells, quarries, forests and fish- 
able waters on the one hand, and a rapidly concentrating 
population in a few cities with sluggish local circulations 
which are removed at great distance from the mere necessities 
of life, on the other. 

In other words, you, your community, and your country 
are living things. Your personal health depends upon the cir- 
culation of blood. The health of your community depends 
upon a free flow of traffic within and through its street, trolley, 
railroad, subway, gas, electric, sewage and water systems. 

Just as you must be functionally related to your home and 
its conveniences, so must your house and place of business 
be related to the community and its facilities. As the com- 
munity is a living aggregate of all of our homes, places of 
business and recreation, it should constantly function to per- 
mit you and me to meet our needs instantly in our adjustment 
to life. To the same degree the nation at large is but a living 
aggregate of all our communities, centers of industry, na- 
tional parks and spas, and should function constantly to permit 
our communities to enjoy that health which is so essential to 
us who, in turn, comprise the community and must maintain 
our health in its atmosphere. 

But signs of disease already are in evidence. Just as we are 
unaware that the air in a room is bad until we go out in the 
open, so are we unaware that the atmosphere, condition and 


facilities of our community are bad until we go into other 


better organized communities. 

In the human body the arteries, 
veins and capillaries constitute 
our circulatory system. The blood 
is the medium. The red corpuscles 
are the vehicles for oxygen; the 
white corpuscles are the armored 
vehicles and vessels carrying 


our police, militia, national guard, ¢o green? 
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fp HE age of acity or anation is the age 
of its means of transportation. If the 
lughroads, streets, railroads harden, city 
and nation are sick. The red light Stop! 
is the symbol of our traffic. How turn it 


marines, soldiers and sailors of bodily defense; and the serum, 
in which these two corpuscles float, is the joint water and 
food supply and waste medium. A nervous system is register- 
ing instantly the relative needs of various parts of the body 
and stimulating or retarding the processes so that it can func- 
tion as an integrated and responsive whole. 

In the body of the nation the arteries and veins are our 


highways, railroads, rivers and canals. The capillaries are 


the street systems within our cities. The corpuscles are the 
vehicles on land and water and now in the air, in the form 
of buses, trucks, freight and passenger cars, ships of every 
description, river barges, canal boats and planes. The national 
nervous system is comprised of our telephone, telegraph, mail 
and radio services through which we attempt to integrate 
the whole. 

But our highways are under as many controls as there are 
municipalities, counties, states and departments and bureaus 


of our governmental system. 


UR railroads are under as many jurisdictions as there 
are names of railroad systems, state ‘railroad commis- 
sions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. Our rivers 
and lakes are under as many policies as there are settlements 
along their banks and shores plus the corps of engineers, the 
Board for Rivers and Harbors, the Hydrographic Office, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Mississippi River Commission 
and a number of international agencies. Our buses are under 
as many directors as there are bus companies, public service 
and state commissions regulating them. Our trucks are under 
as many managements as there are individual trucking 
concerns, private businesses owning their own trucks, and 
railroads rendering a truck in addition to a rail service. Our 
ships, steamers and barges are under as many methods of 
conduct as there are shipping and inland waterway concerns 
doing business on salt and fresh water plus a number of 
regulatory agencies of the federal government. 

In short there is no integration, no brain, no national 
plan. There is, however, regulation and plenty of it. But it 
is all negative. It is another kind of prohibition which we, 
as a nation, seem to be so fond of. Under the name of free 
competition we bootleg any kind of service that will produce 
a profit. The effect of this national intoxication shows up in 
the tissues of our communities. Not only are we suffering 
from bad air in our cities, but also from the effects of unco- 
ordinated’ local transportation services, the management of 
which cares nothing, in its search for profits, about the ill 
effects upon the community as a whole which its operations 
entail. This condition of auto-intoxication is being rapidly 
followed by local congestion. O 
street-system capillaries, once ad- 


ing up the circulation. cal 
blood pressure is in evidence. O: ir 
main arteries are beginning to 
harden for want of a circulation 
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PART OF THE BILL OF LADING 


Freight destined for New England is routed through the main terminal in 
congested New York 
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of traffic. We are in danger of national arteriosclerosis. 

The main arteries of transport must pass through each 
community. Their very nature and size indicate their im- 
portance. These are the main highways, railroads, river or 
canal in any given community. These main streams of traffic 
must be filtered through the community by means of local 
bus, truck, trolley and subway services. The junctions of 
these capillary services with the main arteries are our pas- 
senger stations; our freight stations, yards, and private sidings 
to industry; our wharves, piers and docks; and our local air- 
ports. The location, design, layout and equipment of these 
connections for the complete, rapid and economical inter- 
change of passengers and freight in order to permit the traffic 


NATIONAL ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


Our street-system capillaries, 
now too narrow and inelas- 
tic to permit the larger flow 
of persons and goods, are 


backing up the circulation. 


Instead of the great conven- 
ience which it is, the auto- 
mobile is rapidly becoming 
the Frankenstein of the eco- 
nomics of city building—C. A. 


Ewing Galloway, New York 


of the main arteries to flow freely through the community 
are of first importance. The lack of interest in the commu- 
nity by those owning or controlling these vital services, who 
are almost always located at great distances from it (as in 
the case with railroad directors or presidents), throws the 
task of immediately correcting the situation back upon the. 
community itself, - 

What do these generalizations mean specifically? The 
mean that under our present system of private enterprise, the 
largest of our American cities located at the terminals of ou 
railway systems, and our large and small communities which 
are strung like beads on our main threads of transport, are 
becoming costly ornaments of our industrial apparel. 
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If we use our railways to illustrate the tawdry results 
vhich we all see, it is necessary to realize that any railroad is 
onstantly confronted with two kinds of competition. The 
irst is competition of what is technically known as the line- 
aul. Here the carrier exercises every trick of the business 
rade to keep the passenger or freight on its lines as far as 
ossible in order to prevent sharing the fare or charges with 
nother railroad which connects with its lines; or, failing 
his, to obtain as much of the “split” of the fare as possible 
vithout losing the passenger or shipment to some other road 
erving the same point. This is obviously “good business” 
$ it tends to earn as much of a return on the investment in 
he particular railroad’s facilities as the traffic will bear. But 


“wing Galloway, New York 


it is bad for our cities and, in the long run, detrimental to all 
other railroads and investors in railroad securities. 

The practical effect of line-haul competition is to move the 
passenger and freight not by the route that is the shortest 
distance between two railroad points, but by that route which 
the railroad, selling you your ticket or giving you your bill 
of lading, takes in the general direction only of your destina- 
tion. ‘This is usually to the end of their system where long 
distances are involved. At the ends of our railroad systems, in 
every instance, are located our largest seaboard cities or river- 
crossing points where congestion and housing conditions are 
at their worst; in short where arteriosclerosis of the capillaries 
of our system of transport is in evidence. 
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Much of the traffic originating on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Pennsylvania, the Erie, the Lehigh Valley, the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroads in the near west and destined for Boston or other 
New England points is routed through New York because 
these lines have their main terminals there. The traffic could 
cross the Hudson River Divide at Poughkeepsie, Albany, or 
Troy if routed by the shortest rail distance, but this would take 
the traffic off these roads at points on their lines considerably 
west of New York. The fare or rate would then have to be 
shared with another carrier completing the service. The result 
is not only congestion in New York at times of maximum 
traffic movements but an added cost, curious to say, that the 
passenger or the owner of the freight does not pay but com- 
munities adjacent to New York in New Jersey. 


HE cost of ferrying a ton of freight across New York 
harbor is sufficient to carry the same ton from 200 to 600 
miles on the rails. The railroads render this service “free” on 
certain classes of freight to shippers west of the Delaware 
River, generally speaking, when their shipments are destined 
to the New York area east of the Hudson. These roads at- 
tempt to recover the expense of this free service by jacking 
up the local charges for railroad freight service between the 
cities and communities located on the New Jersey side of New 
York Harbor. The cost of doing business, therefore, in any 
one of these communities, in spite of their advantage of geo- 
graphical location, is a resistance that city planning has to 
overcome before it can pave the way for the free flow of traffic 
through them in the lay-out of facilities of transport which 
will enable them to experience a healthy community life. 
The second form of competition that railroads practice in 
order to survive under our system of private enterprise is 
terminal competition. Here it is the object of “good” rail- 
roading to acquire their own properties; to hold and pay taxes 
on property without developing it, to prevent other carriers 
from having as favorably located terminals; to confuse if not 
mislead the passenger with the most attractive advertising 
literature possible; and to duplicate facilities which other 
carriers have already built in order to call them their own. 

‘The most obvious of these practices for rail passenger service 
in New York are the Pennsylvania and the Grand Central 
terminals; in Boston the North and South Stations; in Chicago 
the Canal and the La Salle Stations. Neither the convenience 
of the through traveler nor the future of the city is considered. 
Once facilities of this magnitude and cost are located the area 
of the city between them is fixed, in function and congestion, 
for all time. City planning of the future must be adjusted 
to these “beautiful monstrosities.” 

‘The community can expect no initiative from without. 
Initiative must come from within. It must come from you 
and me whose constant adjustment to life requires it and 
whose pocketbooks are beginning to feel the burden of ever 
rising taxes, loss of property values, higher prices for numerous 
unnecessary handling charges because of a lack of local in- 
tegration of facilities, and an inconvenience which often 
prompts us to move elsewhere when for economic or family 
reasons we cannot afford it. We continue to suffer rather 
than stir ourselves and take the necessary local initiative. 

There is a holy trinity among economists. It is called pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption. There is no longer 
any problem of production. There are now only two prob- 
lems remaining that are common to times of both prosperity 
and depression. One is the problem of physical distribution, 
which in essence is transport. The other is the problem of 


NATIONAL ARTERIOSCLEROSIS : 


consumption, which our cities are likely to die of unless we 
prevent the disease ourselves and escape the ravages of under- 
nutrition and impaired circulation. Here prevention means 
intelligent planning of our community. It is a problem of 
community and public health. 

How many cities are there in the United States which are 
threatened with this disease and are in need of planning? 
Let us contrast the number with those which existed one 
hundred years ago. From the last census we obtain: 


CITIES OVER 100,000 


7.51% of the United States 
29.59% of the United States 


202,289 
36,325,686 


The first twenty of these ninety-three aggregate 22 percent 
of the nation’s total population. They are New York, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles, Baltimore, Boston, San Francisco, New 
Orleans and Seattle; Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo 
and Milwaukee; St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Washington. Glance at 
them carefully. They fall into just three groups; sea ports, lake 
ports, and river ports. On the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific sea- 
boards they have become the principal railroad termini, the 
termini of transoceanic and coastwise steamship lines, and our 
points of international contact. On the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers and on the Great Lakes they have become the joint 
termini of eastern railroads and western railroads. 

These ninety-three cities of 100,000 population on the 
surface represent 30 percent of our total population. This is 
misleading; they represent much more. The incorporated 
limits of the cities only have been used to obtain these figures. 
The group of seaports alone total 11,409,256. If we use the 
metropolitan boundaries of these cities the total becomes 
21,529,876, nearly 100 percent greater. Therefore the 
ninety-three cities having a population of 100,000 or more 
represent 40 percent of the population of the nation. 


F we take for our measure cities having a population of 
25,000 or more the significance of city planning becomes 
apparent. 
CITIES OF 25,000 OR MORE 
1830. saan eee 5 471,145 3-66% of the United States 
49,165,215 40.04% of the United States 
These 377 cities appear to include only 40 percent of the total 
population. But they already include the ninety-three cities of 
100,000 or more referred to above. The advent of the auto- 
mobile has brought many smaller communities into intimate 
contact with what are now termed shopping centers. These 
377 cities are virtually the main shopping centers of the 
nation. Their aggregate population, if figured on this basis, 
would total nearly 80 percent of that of the United States. 
City planning therefore in approximately four hundred cities 
of the nation would go far to alleviate one of the major prob- 
lems over which as citizens we still have control. | 
What can we do about it? First, see if your staté has 
adequate, modern zoning laws. Second, see if these laws 
permit your community to adopt regional, city, neighbor haa 
planning. Third, have a plan drawn by competent techni 
talent to include not only features common to all communi- 
ties but also those which are peculiar to yours. Fourth, form 
city planning committees in your City Council, Civic Club, 
and Chamber of Commerce. Then keep those committees be 
hind that plan relentlessly by publicity of their members and 
their city-planning activities. The investment pays. We cz 
prevent autointoxication, arrested circulation, community 
scurvy, or national arteriosclerosis, if we wish. 
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“The glory that was” Manaos, once an important Brazilian rubber center 


Cities Built on Sand 


By OTIS P. STARKEY 


HE recent history of Manaos, a city in the 
Amazon Valley, affords an excellent object 
lesson for those regional planners who build 
their houses on economic sand. During the 
early part of this century the demand for 
rubber increased rapidly with the rise of the 

utomobile; Manaos, a center of the wild-rubber trade, 

ourished. Rubber filled the pockets of individuals and of the 
srazilian governments. Manaos was laid out in broad boule- 
ards, fine public buildings were erected and its citizens 
oasted that it had the best trolley service in South America. 

However, the prosperity of Manaos was suddenly checked. 

n 1876 a British scientist had carried a few seeds of the rub- 

er tree to England and from these seeds the British de- 

eloped a plantation rubber industry in the East Indies. By 

910 these plantations produced enough rubber to cause 

abrupt break in 
rices. The crisis ruined 
nost of the rubber 
as of Manaos and 
90n the gay life of the 
ity declined, the opera 
yuse became silent, the 


UILT on economic sand, Manaos went the way of 

the boom-town; the jungle has strangled it. Built 

on the dunes of Lake Michigan where the routes of raw 
material and of finished steel cross, Gary stands firm 
as arock. A fascinating tale of two cities wherein it ap- 
pears that the regional planning which 1s to endure 
must have a firm foundation in economic geography. 
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The tremendous growth of the world’s population during 
the last century and the increasing concentration of people in 
cities, has perhaps led to a tacit assumption that cities will con- 
tinue to develop and that the regional planner need only lay 
out his zones and his highways and wait for the population to 
fill them. The geographer can, however, point out many 
examples of declining cities similar to Manaos, while students 
of population claim to note a tendency towards a static popu- 
lation which may soon produce further urban stagnation 
and decline. . 

If we admit that an increasing population in cities (or 
regions) may not be safely assumed, it becomes necessary to 
abandon the ‘‘boom philosophy” and to build our regional 
structure on a foundation of economic geography instead. It 
is remarkable that most of the books and papers on regional 
planning have given, at the most, only a superficial treatment 
of the geographical back- 
ground. This may be 
due in part to the tend- 
ency in America to con- 
sider geography as an 
elementary subject which 
deals mostly with the lo- 
cation of places and 
products. Often regional- 
planning reports will de- 
scribe the climate, topog- 
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raphy, mineral resources and distance from important cities 
of the area, together with a few of the obvious points on the 
relation of these factors to population and industry. 

Such a discussion is but a small part of the geographic 
synthesis of a regional situation. More difficult, but more 
significant, are the careful balancing of the various environ- 
mental influences, the cultural factors which may intensify or 
subdue these environmental influences, and the influence of 
competing or potentially competing regions. 

Let us apply this discussion to Manaos. The “Boom 
Manaos” advocate would point out that the Amazon Valley 
is an undeveloped region of great potentialities and that 
Manaos is its logical center. The more careful student without 
advanced geographic training would note that the climate 
was hot and rainy throughout the year and is therefore ideal 
for rubber, that there are many Indians in the Amazon valley 
who might be trained to gather rubber, that Manaos is located 
at the junction of several rivers and can be reached by ocean- 
going steamers which can steam directly to European and 
North American ports. 

The history of Manaos demonstrates that these analyses 
are insufficient. The broader viewpoint of the geographer 
would bring in additional factors. There are many other sec- 
tions where climatic conditions are equally favorable to rubber 
and many of these localities are superior to the Amazon Valley 
in labor supply, steamship service and stability of government. 
The collection of wild rubber is relatively inefficient since it 
involves much walking to reach the scattered trees. It has 
been known since about 1885 that rubber could be grown 
on plantations and that the cost of gathering such rubber would 
be relatively low. Consequently plantation rubber may be 
expected to displace wild rubber. Plantations require a reliable 
labor supply and, in this respect, Malaya, which is near densely 
populated areas, has the advantage over Brazil. Furthermore, 
if the plantations were to be established in tropical America, 
healthier and more accessible locations than Manaos could be 
found. Note that the geographer’s analysis emphasizes the 
total situation of Manaos in relation to the entire world 
rather than the mere presence or absence of unintegrated 
favorable local factors. 


LTHOUGH a scientific analysis of regional potentialities 

by an economic geographer is more likely.to provide an 
accurate basis for regional planning than a mere listing of 
environmental possibilities, the geographer is not an inspired 
prophet. Our knowledge of much of the physical environment 
is as yet inexact. Even more inaccurate are our ideas of human 


reactions to the physical environment, and future social and 


mechanical advance may alter these reactions. For these 
reasons geographic science cannot foretell economic develop- 
ment. It can, however, point out probable lines of develop- 
ment. Evolution along these lines of least resistance is much 
more likely to be successful than organizing our regional 
economies on hopes or on a trial-and-error basis. 

Big business has tested this philosophy and found it profit- 
able. The Bell Telephone Companies study the geography of 
their market and lay out their cables and arrange future build- 
ing plans in those directions where geographic factors point 
to probable expansion. The United States Steel Corporation 
_in 1905 found that they needed a new plant to supply the 
mid-western market. Their engineers examined the environ- 
mental potentialities of many sites and selected an area of 
sand and swampy meadows as the best site on which to found 
their steel city. Here the Steel Corporation built Gary, Indiana, 
and the wisdom of its engineers was demonstrated by the 


CITIES BUILT ON SAND 


growth of Gary’s population from zero in 1905 to 16,00¢ 
in 1910 and 100,000 in 1930. 

Gary provides us with an excellent illustration of the 
principal geographic factors which influence the development 
of an area. There are two broad categories: factors ot 
site and factors of situation. The latter are the hardest 
to study and are therefore most often overlooked. Never- 
theless, as will appear, they are generally the most impor- 
tant since with a Pee situation, a first rate site may remair 
unutilized. 


Y situation is meant the location of the area in its relation 

to the resources and development of the rest of the world. 
In the case of Gary, the factors of situation include, first, near- 
ness to raw materials since the necessary coal can be easily 
brought by rail from the coalfields of Ilinois and Indiana an¢ 
the iron ore can be readily shipped by boat from the mines of 
Northeastern Minnesota. Furthermore, it is located on the 
cheapest direct route between these two essential sources of 
raw materials. The New York-Chicago route, one of the 
most important in North America, crosses the first route at 
Gary, so it is at a crossroad of freight traffic. A tremendou: 
market for steel is provided by the nearby automobile and 
machinery-manufacturing centers and by the rapidly growing 
cities of this area, such as Detroit and Chicago. Gary is neat 
enough to Chicago so that the management can conveniently 
transact business with Chicago offices and yet is far enough 
away so that it is free from the high taxes and land prices of 
the metropolis. The surrounding area contains a dense popu- 
lation, from which an efficient labor supply can be attracted 
to the new city. 

The factors of site, on the other hand, are closely connected 
with the immediate area within which the city is constructed. 
These factors are the most important in laying out the details 
of the city plan, but they do not reveal as much as the situation 
about the potential productivity and permanency of the 
settlement. In analyzing the site of Gary, we find, first, that 
the topography is level and fairly uniform. This permits 
considerable freedom in laying out a city plan. Also the sur- 
rounding area is flat and therefore there is almost unlimited 
room for industrial or residential expansion. The meeting of 
land and water routes at this point provides a natural location 
for trans-shipment. ‘There are many such trans-shipment 
points along the shores of Lake Michigan, but since it is gen- 
erally cheapest in shipping heavy commodities to use the water 
route as far as possible, Gary at the extreme end of the water 
route has the advantage over Milwaukee, Chicago and 
other points. The fact that Lake Michigan extends south 
of Chicago causes six railways entering Chicago from the 
east to crowd together near Gary. Cars from these trunk 
lines can be easily sent over belt lines to Gary factories 
and docks without going through the crowded Chicago 
yards. 

The climate of Gary is stimulating, and due to the modera- 
ting influence of the lake it is not subject to such extreme 
conditions as many inland points. The vegetation is relatively 
sparse and it was not necessary to cut down forests or thickets 
before building the city. The sod is sandy and unproductive 
so that it was unnecessary to pay high prices for first-rate 
agricultural land to be used for urban purposes. On the other 
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Ideal planning consists in doing no violence 1 
nature, human nature or economic law.—C. A. 


hand the soils a few miles away from the lake are rich and 
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farms there could easily supply the new city with truck and — 


dairy products. The geological structure under the soil does 
not provide the best foundation for skyscrapers, but, with 
so much room for expansion skyscrapers are hardly necessary. 
Mineral resources are lacking in the immediate neighborhood 
but all necessary raw materials could, as we have seen, be 
easily brought in over convenient routes. The lake provides 
an almost unlimited potential water supply so that Gary’s s 
problem i is to purify the water, not to find it. 

With all these favorable 
factors, Gary’s growth is not 
surprising, and further expan- 
sion would seem to be a safe 
prediction. However, geo- 
graphic relationships are gen- 
erally unstable and, before we 
wager too much on the 
future, we should’ examine 
those factors which may alter 
these relationships. As this is 
by far the most difficult part 
of the task, we can only out- 
line them in the case of Gary. 
First, we must consider the 
consequences of the exhaus- 
tion of natural resources or 
discovery of new natural re- 
sources. Will Gary continue 
to flourish when the Lake Su- 
perior iron ore is exhausted? 
Will it be profitable to im- 
port ore from some other 
deposit—say Newfoundland? 
Will ew inventions or in- 
creased utilization of existing 
imventions cause a decline in 
the demand for iron and 
steel? Will competing re- 
gions, such as Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, 
Birmingham, succeed in cutting into Gary’s sales? Will 
populational changes within Gary’s market alter her pros- 
perity? It is obviously impossible to answer all of these ques- 
tions, but the more carefully and thoroughly we examine 
them, the more accurate will be our valuation of the 
geographic factors. 

Our brief studies of Manaos and Gary have shown that 
the geographic bases of a city involve nation-wide and world- 
wide considerations. However, the regional planner usually 
‘can not change conditions outside of his own neighborhood. 
He can, at the best, learn what the broader situation is and 
plan the economy of his region so that it will harmonize and 
‘continue to harmonize with the national and international 
economy. 

_ What shall be the bounds of the region with which the 
egional planner is to cope? In the past the region selected 
often been a political unit. From a legal viewpoint such 
region is convenient, but the political unit often includes 
er part of a larger integrated geographic unit or parts of 
everal geographic units. It is obvious that a plan for Camden, 
Yew Jersey, would be unsound without a careful considera- 
on of adjacent Philadelphia with which Camden is economi- 
ally and socially, although not politically, integrated. 

Since the political unit is frequently unsatisfactory, the 


IMPORTANT 
AcricuLTus# 


Gary as related to iron ore, coal and important markets 
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regional planner sometimes resorts to a “natural region.” 
Such a region is often assumed to have unity based on geo- 
graphic features and to be delimited by “natural boundaries.” 
In practice, such natural boundaries are rarely to be found 
except in isolated mountain valleys, isolated islands and desert 
oases. In regional planning the concept is rarely relevant as 
planning is usually most needed where such boundaries are 
least distinct. 

Several modern geographers have ceased to talk about 
natural regions and use “human-use region” or some similar 
term instead. The unifying 
factor is uniformity of use, 
but the concept is flexible ac- 
cording to the nature of the 
study—the region may be 
large or small, it may be based 
on one dominant activity or 
on several interrelated activi- 
ties. In any case it approaches 
the regional problem from the 
human side rather than from 
physical geography. The con- 
cept is dynamic and is based 
on a changing human com- 
munity with changing rela- 
tionships to the environment 
rather than on static natural 
boundaries. 

Most regional plans are 
concentrated around cities 
or groups of cities, i. e., 
urban centers. Consequently 
the criterion for bounding 
human-use regions might 
well be relationship to this 
point of focus. Commuting 
areas, retail shopping areas, 
sources of milk and water 
supply, et cetera, which are 
related to the urban center 
under consideration rather 
than to other urban areas all belong within the scope of the 
human-use region on which we may build our plan. 

Urban centers may be classified according to their economic 
functions into manufacturing cities (e. g. Gary), political 
cities (Washington, D. C.,), ports (Guayaquil, Ecuador), 
resort cities (Atlantic City), educational cities (Williams- 
town, Massachusetts) and others. For each class a different 
set of relationships to the physical environment will develop. 
Environmental factors such as scenery and climate which are 
of paramount importance for a resort city are relatively sub- 
ordinate in the development of a port. However, although the 
geographic setting often limits the type of city which may 
thrive in a given place, many sites have a wide range of pos- 
sibilities and human choice determines the exact nature of 
urban evolution. 

Most large cities represent a combination of two or more 
types of urban economy. Chicago, for example, performs the 
functions of a commercial and banking center, railroad ter- 
minal and junction, manufacturing city, port, recreational 
center, educational center and residential center. This com- 
mon superposition of several urban economies on one site 
leads to mutual economic reenforcements and also to conflicts 
of interest, e. g. the residential economy may favor compul- 
sory electrification of railways (Continued on page 489) 


ma=ROUTE OF ORE-BOATS 
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CITY LIFE—MURALS BY THOMAS H. BENTON 


Courtesy New School for Social Research ,New York 
Metropolitan living is a first cousin culturally to a frontier boom-town.— Robert S. Lynd 


Manhattan Boom-Town 


By ROBERT S. LYND 


REAT urban aggregations develop for reasons 
that are in the main extraneous to the per- 
sonal needs of men, women and children. 
While they offer supreme opportunities for 
those traits involved in competitive business 
enterprise, the overwhelming share of living— 

family life, personal relations of an affectional sort, the con- 
templative life, and many types of recreation—must make 
what shift they can. 

To be sure there are exceptions—whole classes of them. 
The social utility of a New York as an aid in the emancipa- 
tion and re-education of thousands of young women college 
graduates annually from the limited outlook and opportuni- 
ties of small inland communities is probably great. Likewise, 
Harlem may set many Negroes free from traditional cultural 
handicaps maintained in some other parts of the country. 
But to the subtler purposes of living of the great modal group 
of inhabitants, a New York, a Chicago, a Pittsburgh offers 
little unequivocal aid and much perplexity. Especially is it 
true that to the very young and to the very old the raw, un- 
integrated, hard-driving culture of the great city offers more 
perplexities than solutions to their normal human needs. 

The spectacular advances of metropolitan life have con- 
cerned primarily the material aspects of our culture—trans- 
portation, building construction and so on. The non-material 
aspects—habits of thought, feeling and action—indispensable 
to give coherent functioning to the whole, have lagged as 
usual far behind. In fact, one of the most striking character- 
istics of metropolitan life is its tendency to sluff off the non- 
material folkways and mores that have served in simpler en- 
vironments. This is hailed by many as the “emancipating” 
tendency of urban life. In the great city the lag in many as- 
pects of religion, government, family or neighborhood life 
becomes exaggerated; the bustling, impersonal culture no 
longer incorporates so tolerantly as does that of the smaller 
communities certain homely heritages of an earlier era. 

If the sophisticate in New York prizes his emancipation 
from the church, his opportunities for selective acquaintance- 
ship and freedom from the coercion of neighbors and from Ro- 
tary and the rest of the small community’s machinery for 
evoking civic loyalty, his cousin in Kokomo is quick to reply 
that there is something unwholesome, something inevitably 
fragmentary in these big-city ways of living. If traditional 
sanctions are sluffed off in the metropolis, they represent 
not merely outmoded bric-a-brac, but functioning parts of a 
total culture; and it is appropriate to ask what the dweller 
in the big city is prepared to put in their places. 

Actually, metropolitan living, for all its superficial polish, is 
first-cousin culturally to a frontier boom-town: here are 
shacks, stores, people, bustle—but the vital cultural elements 
of a mature, flexible system of habits of thought, feeling, and 
action concerning the intangible purposes of living have not 
developed and fused through the population. Hence the feel- 
ng of myriads of metropolitan dwellers that they are “just 
camping here” and plan—always tomorrow—to begin to 
ve the way they feel they really want to live. Tomorrow they 


will live with more sense of leisure and spaciousness, the baby 
will no longer have to sleep in the living-room, there will be 
more time for the development of continuous friendships and to 
send down roots generally. They will take advantage of the 
music, museums and other assets of the great city which some- 
how or other have managed to get crowded out of their lives. 

And as in any frontier boom community, while the stakes 
are great, one pays a heavy price in new problems and in- 
securities. Certain New York private schools surpass anything 
available in Kokomo for the very, very few able to pay boom- 
town prices to send their children to them, but the public 
elementary schools of many sections of New York City offer 
parents serious problems of social environment which their 
children would not face in Kokomo. New York spells free- 
dom for the single woman from the Middlewest, but the 
metropolis has worked out no techniques for helping her to 
find a husband that are anything like so adequate as even the 
courtship rituals of the small inland community. Housing, 
child-rearing, recreation, friendship, family life in the metro- 
politan boom-city may involve more drastic and constant 
compromises than may these same functional activities in the 
more closely knit culture of the smaller community. 


F the privileged few manage to wrest a vital quality of living 
out of the opportunities of metropolitan living, this should 
not blind us to the fact that millions of their fellow-citizens 
probably live more meanly, in terms of the vital purposes and 
meanings of human life, than they would in smaller communi- 
ties. Meanwhile, the cherished “‘impersonality,” “religious 
secularization,” “sexual modernity,” and “freedom from 
civic rah-rah” and from “the coercion of neighbors” of the 
dweller in the great city may represent pathological adjust- 
ments in an as yet immature cultural situation. 

As in so many issues, this one is not a matter of enforced 
choice in an either-or situation. Of course modern people want 
the ability to secure privacy and the ability to be impersonal— 
even with one’s friends and neighbors—when those qualities 
are desirable. 

Of course new values and new techniques will supplant 
many of the older serviceable ways of thinking and feeling 
and doing about religion, family, community and other areas 
of living. But if the metropolitan community is to survive, 
these new adaptations and reformulations will have to be 
more than negative defense mechanisms; they will have to be 
new functioning parts of a new culture. The dominant em- 
phasis of every boom culture is quantitative and on material 
traits; only as it goes beyond this disjointed stage and begins to 
develop functionally rich and related non-material traits does 
a culture begin to come of age. The building of such a non- 
material culture to articulate the subways and skyscrapers of 
Metropolis is a task of the coming generation of American 
social scientists and philosophers. 


Pavements are the stones marking the graves 
of trees, flowers and grasses.—C. A. 
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The Trattic Jam in Ideas 


By LYMAN BRYSON 


HEN an architect plans a city or a region, he 

tries to rearrange a segment of civilization. 

He disposes dwellings and business centers, 

spaces out breathing-spots for the people 

and aligns vehicular traffic. Is it too much 

to ask that he should also provide for free- 

moving traffic in ideas? ‘Traffic in ideas may seem at first 

glance to be one important phase of civilization that is out- 

side the scope of the regional plan. It is, however, somewhat 

controlled by mechanics, and the most inspired rearrange- 

ment of the other physical phases of civilization which does 

not take into account these mechanical obstacles would still 
be unsatisfactory. 

In the United States all traffic in ideas is congested in a 
bottleneck. The bottleneck is New York. 

The character of our greatest city as a source of thought 
is perhaps no worse than one should expect. It has the obvious, 
often-mentioned handicap of a large foreign-born popula- 
tion only partially assimilated. Its greater handicap, a geo- 
graphical position far from the center, becomes year by year 
more serious. ‘These things help to explain the flash and 
shallowness of New York ideas, but explanation is not a 
remedy. It is perhaps the nature of thinking in any great 
modern city that it should be mostly involved in fashionable 
ephemera. A man who directs an institution for the stimula- 
tion of adult intellectual life in New York said to me recently: 
“Don’t ever forget that this is a place where nobody has 
time to do or think anything important because he is busy 
just going places. Our most intellectual people can never be 
interested for very long in any man or in the same idea. 
Even in the intellectual field newness is what counts.” How 
many skyrocket reputations shoot up and fall into darkness 
in a season does not matter. There is always something new, 
even if it isn’t any good. That ideas of significance require 
time for their comprehension and prolonged testing for 
realization of their value, is an obvious truth which would 
not need stating if there were any sign that it is ever 
considered. 

Complaints like these, accusations of brittle smartness, 
have always been made against the life of great cities, but 
they are peculiarly applicable to New York. London and 
Paris, the only two modern cities which serve as a metropoli- 
tan center for the life of a nation, dominate comparatively 
small areas and they receive into the brew of their thinking 
constant streams of provincial freshness. They are both more 
cut off from the provinces than they were a few decades ago, but 
theirisolationis stillonly partial. 

In the old days cities were 
actually parasitic. Even the 


said, of course, that the most typical of New Yorkers, if the 
hard surface can be scratched, proves to be a native of some 
crossroads from the back country; but that surface is hard 
indeed. It has been applied by the individual himself in the ef- 
fort to prove that the misfortune of his birth can be remedied. 

One of the publishers of that most charming of provincial 
papers, The New Yorker, asked recently in a discussion of 
this matter if the circulation of his journal west of the Hudson 
was due to the hatred in which the city was held. The answer 
was, of course, that the publication was successful because of 
its wit, and that New York is not hated as much as it should be. 

This is not the place, however, to discuss what is wrong 
per se with the greatest of modern cities. I have done no more 
than state the text. From the standpoint of regional planning, 
the point at issue is the danger to American civilization or 
“culture,” if that word is still printable, involved in the fact 
that New York is the bottleneck in our traffic in ideas. The 
mechanics of this tangle are simple enough. Manhattan is 
the editorial center of the country. 


DEAS do not count for much if they never get into print 
and the editors of Manhattan deliver the final decision. 
Periodicals of every sort from trade and professional journals 
to the million-circulation weeklies, almost everything of im- 
portance in fact except the farm papers which grow with the 
corn from the plains of Iowa, are edited from the Manhattan 
point of view. In this respect Philadelphia is only a suburb, 
although ‘it should be said that even commuting distance has 
some good effect; and the brave isolation of The Atlantic 
Monthly only goes to prove the survival value of New England. 
For a time it seemed as if the development of radio broad- 
casting would provide a remedy, but it was too much to 
expect that we should give deliberate consideration to the 
mechanics of any new form of communication before they 
become fixed. Broadcasting took mechanical form overnight. 
‘Traffic in ideas over the air must find its way through the 
same sort of congested center as do ideas struggling into print. 
The great broadcasting systems, admirable as they are in 
many ways, offer no relief. 

A complaint was made recently by a rebellious westerner 
to the chairman of one of the committees in charge of the 
excellent programs of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education. “Why,” the westerner asked, “do you 
choose all the people who are to speak on the arts and the 
sciences from the population of the fifty-mile circle centering 
at 711 Broadway?” The answer was simple: “Because to put 
on the voice of anyone out- 
side that circle costs too 
much. 


population had to be recruited 
from healthier country dis- 
tricts because on a physiologi- 
cal basis they could not main- 
tain themselves. Since modern 
medicine has made even the 
slum a comparatively safe 
place to be born in, they are 
self-perpetuating. It is often 


HE provinces have something to say but they 
must choke it down, for all ideas have to go 
through the provincial bottleneck of New York 
editorial offices. We blush for our editorial 
neighbors but we point with pride to this barbed 


article in which the Young Man from California. 


breaks so gallant a lance in behalf of the Old 
Lady from Dubuque. 
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“We chose a Californian 
for one broadcast and the 
additional expense, due en- 
tirely to his distance from the 
center of the network; w 
nearly $1500.” . 

The editors do not preten d 
that they are doing thei 
work for the people in th 
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metropolis. As a matter of fact, one of them said recently 
that the proportion of readers in New York, readers, that 
is, of anything more than the newspapers, is surprisingly small 
as compared with the rest of the country. And it may be that 
human inertia itself is enough to explain why only two points 
of view get adequate expression. One is the complex but 
characteristic metropolitan point of view; the other what is 
known as that of “Kansas.” The latter has no visible relation 
to the thinking of the state, where as a matter of fact lives 
the only honest provincial who has ever been able to make his 
own village a rostrum for speech to the American people. 

It is an imaginary country. The real United States is neither 

New York nor Kansas. It in- 

cludes New York, which has 

its voices, but not even William 

Allen White can speak for the 

rest of the country. 

Does it make any difference? 
Is provincial thought worth any- 
thing? The first answer which 
must be made is that there is no 
way of knowing whether or not 
provincial thought has any vital- 
ity or any value to the country as 
a whole unless it can find some 
means of expression. It seems very 
likely, moreover, that the ideas 
which might be developed out of 
regional points of view never 
come into being at all simply be- 
cause no channel of communica- 
tion is open to them. But unless 
the centripetal power of the 
metropolis is so great that it sucks 
in all the brains capable of being 
concerned with something more 
than business and recreation, the 
congestion in New York is killing 
what might otherwise have useful 
life. 

It has been said that there are 
three large regions of cultural 
difference in America and that 
they can never be effectively 
bound together. One is east of the Appalachian Mountains, 
and this, according to the theory, will continue to develop 
within a network of Atlantic Ocean relationships, growing 
closer and closer to Europe as time goes on. The second is 

_ the civilization of the great central valleys. The third is the 

Pacific slope, which will probably become increasingly en- 

tangled with the Orient. These three regions, in spite of deep 

differences, are bound together now, but the bonds which 

unite them are mostly of an insignificant character. A cultural 

unanimity based on standard cigarette ads, the popular 
weeklies, and Amos ’n Andy is scarcely enough. If the 
’ differences are not too great, something more than these 
| p things may exist as a basis of common understanding. What- 

ever the fundamental things are, they ought to be discovered 
; and given a voice. 

Regional planning, insofar as it can deal at all with the 
traffic in ideas, should provide for at least two things. The 
first is to widen somehow the New York outlet for national 
thinking. The streams of thought from the farms and cities 
of the hinterland may be slow moving, but they have a certain 
e-giving quality. Other civilizations have found an inter- 


PusLisHER (to partner): I don’t know what's happened, 
Harold, but we haven't found a genius for a fortnight 
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change between the center and the outer regions healthful. 
If New York originates anything, its own products will always 
have a better chance for expression than any which come 
from outside, and planning should take responsibility for 
seeing that wandering strangers from the outside do not too 
often get choked to death. 

The second change is to plan somehow for the develop- 
ment of regional expression for regional uses. New York 
can never be a real metropolis unless it is the greatest among 
great cities, an intellectual capital in a country which has in 
all regions and on all levels a vigorous intellectual life. 
Perhaps New York, because of its disadvantages, could never 
be an exchange through which 
regional thinking could pass 
undiluted from each region to all 
the others. But that exchange 
would be easily provided for if the 
regions themselves could become 
articulate. In many cities, and in 
some university towns, there are 
now the signs of half-formed 
ideas which would develop into 
force and beauty if there was any 
institutional outlet for them. St. 
Louis, for example, could become 
a center if it had half a chance. 
Santa Fe has almost succeeded in 
spite of handicaps. San Francisco 
could make its ideals mean more 
if it could be possessed of the tools 
by which cultures are recorded. 
These are random examples. 
Others will occur to anyone who 
knows American life. 

There are two kinds of pro- 
vincialism. One is typified by the 
man who thinks the world re- 
volves in a very narrow orbit 
around his own front door. This 
afflicts New York. The other is 
the sort which can find nothing 
real or good unless it is imported 
from a distant capital. American 
communities outside New York 
are too much afflicted with this. Regional planning for the 
traffic in ideas will have achieved a satisfactory re-routing 
when all ideas, no matter where they may happen to be born, 
have a chance to prove their worth to whatever audience they 
may appeal to. 

No one wants to discourage the provincialism of the metrop- 
olis itself. In a moderate degree it is healthy. We are sup- 
posed to find its perfect expression in ‘The New Yorker. That 


Beauchamp in London-Punch 


- bright periodical announced as an editorial policy that it was 


not going to make any effort to please 
Dubuque.” 

May it be suggested without ingratitude that although the 
laugh is almost always with Peter Arno, the truth may some- 
times rest with the old lady. 


“the old lady from 


The secret of good planning is not to be found 
inmaking it possible to do the things we are doing 
more efficiently and less wastefully, but in find- 
ing out whether they are worth doimg.—C. A. 


To Plan or Not to Plan 


By HENRY WRIGHT 


HE organized 
city planning 
movement in 
this country 
is just passing 
its first quar- 

ter century of effort. Ushered 
in with the background of a 
century of planless procedure 
in the expansion of cities and 
establishment of scores of new 
ones, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that planning has thus far 
been marked by a crusading 
spirit. A maximum of energy 
has been devoted to the mechanics of method and to putting 
across the idea of “‘the plan” rather than effecting those 
changes in attitude and individual as well as business proce- 
dure which must accompany any really vital improvement in 
public accomplishment. 

While within the movement the City Planning Institute 
has represented a progressive study of the actual problems 
involved in planning procedure, a much larger effort has gone 
into propaganda and promotional work. Through the Advi- 
sory Committee on City Planning and Zoning in the Housing 
Division of the Department of Commerce we are kept advised 
of the quantitative progress of the movement. The latest data 
show that 828 municipalities have city plan commissions, and 
1150 have been “accorded the benefit of zoning” with forty- 
eight million people coming under the beneficent effort of the 
latter form of planning. Certainly such figures represent a vast 
amount of expended energy and credit should not be withheld 
from those who have carried the battle in the heat of the day. 

But the inference should not be drawn that any appreciable 
numbers embraced in this half of the urban population of the 
country have either appreciated or felt the results of city plan- 
ning or zoning, or that the operation of either in any large 
proportion of cases makes a vital difference in the way people 
go about their daily tasks or even in the methods of procedure 
in those important details of current city-building which takes 
place. The movement thus far has failed to demonstrate im- 
pressively the difference between casual mediocrity and real 
charm and comfort in our every-day surroundings. In fact 
about the most that can be claimed is that conditions are not 
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so bad as they would have been without such planning and - 


zoning as we have had. In saying this we do not fail to recog- 
nize the exceptional cases where not only good city plans but 
effective accompanying results have been realized. For the 
most part, however, cities are 
still fairly well messed up and 
have continued their uncon- 
trolled expansion on the basis 


The Deadly Sins of Planning 


Skill without knowledge. 

Profit without responsibility. 

. Purpose without objective. 

. Use of natural resources with utter disregard of nature. 
. Facts detached from truth. 

. Population without regard to humanity. 

. Economy without economics. 

. Overcoming resistance rather than its abolition. 

. Function rather than service. 

. Ornamentation without beauty or harmony. 


qe "HE evangelical era of city planning is pass- 
ing. Enter realism. Just what is it we want 


by the very adherents of 


which has caused much of 
the difficulty. 
The question arises as to 


tinue to expand our planning 
enthusiasm before we seriously 
take stock of the actual effec- 
tive results. How far have we 
faced the problems of creat- 
ing a rational, well-balanced 
community development in 
which questions of time and 
sequence and necessity take 
their place in importance with those of form and physical plan. 
Most of our past planning process has been one-sidedly devoted 
to generalized or skeleton planning, leaving the detail to 
private “development” or at most setting up stereotyped 
standards of street layout, lot sizes, setbacks and so on, with a 
generous but costly factor of safety consistent with their gen- 
eral-purpose application. 

We are here, however, less interested in developing the 
subject of how the planning movement should be actually 
reoriented than in the attitude of both the planners and others 
in the production and application of city plans. 


—C. A. 


NQUESTIONABLY in the past too much emphasis 
has been given to the preparation of the plan and 
entirely too much reliance has been placed in the efficacy of 
the existence of a plan. This overemphasis has been associated 
with the difficulty of convincing people that planning is at all 
necessary, but this need not blind us to the fact that the plan 
portrays the obvious process of working out the problems of 
a city and is relatively less important than the policy of deter- 
mining what its problems are and whether or to what extent 
it is definitely expected to change or eradicate them. 

Among the problems which the city has to face is the prob- 
lem of expansion; as desirable and necessary as some expansion 
may be, it is costly and should be avoided wherever reasonably 
possible. But practically all planning has blindly assumed that 
expansion is the goal of city planning. In fact the more ambi- 
tious and beautiful the depiction of the far-flung highway 
system the greater the temptation to overexpand and the 


that real-estate overexpansion — 


how far we can safely con- — 


greater the excuse for the impecunious land speculator. Thus — 


we may conclude that even well-conceived planning for a 
great expansion of the city may be very bad policy for the city. 
It is not enough to excuse our plans on the basis that the 
city will expand anyway and 
should have a plan for doing — 
it properly. Even if this is true 
such plans might better be 
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of land speculation, piling up 
excessive municipal costs and 
burdensome taxation, which 
rather anomalously is just now 
being most loudly protested 


of our city plan, and how has it been affected by 
the great changes m transportation which in- 
evitably lead every city to flow over all artifictal 
political boundary lines into its own region? 
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suppressed than broadcast if 
we wish to avoid increased 
difficulty in carrying them 
out. It is by no means cer- 
tain that although the past h 


TO PLAN OR NOT TO PLAN 


suffered because there were no plans at all, the future may not 
suffer because there are far too many or too ambitious plans. 
Here as in many other things the development of principles and 
abilities to meet the future intelligently when it arrives, may 
be better than trying to fix all our future development ne 
plans based on our limited present experience. 

Planning must unquestionably be a dual process in which 
policy is, if anything, more important than depiction. Un- 
fortunately policy cannot be drawn up and embalmed in rigid 
lines, which some expert of even unusual vision may lay down 
today for a generation to come. But even if we cannot see all 
our future policies we can perhaps develop some coordinating 
principles for our current action so that we do not, as at 
present, tend to nullify in principle what we plan in theory. 
Some gains should come of the mere association of the two 
processes which are equally vital in the progress of real plan- 
ning accomplishment. What is most important for the public 
as well as the planner to clearly realize is that most of our 
present planning enthusiasm is wasted because we must con- 
tinue to work on the basis of impossible hypotheses. Land- 
planning at best must remain unsatisfactory so long as our 
method and restrictions are largely absorbed in adjusting the 
dislocated processes of premature and generalized production 
for uncertain future uses. Zoning at best can only be a hodge- 
podge of ineffective regulations so long as we must still think 
in terms of narrow individual lot-ownership and the cramping 
uses to which we are thus confined. 

_ Here is our greatest weakness today. City planning must 
be more closely related to the realities of the present before 
it can provide safe plans for the future. Nor can we expect to 
accomplish by planning things for which planning is not clearly 


Pattern and Background 
By RAYMOND UNWIN 


ROE iam planning is primarily concerned with the 
distribution of development over the region. This is 
the broad and essential purpose, which planning of a more 
local character cannot accomplish. Hitherto planning has in 
the main had to be carried out on the general assumption 
that all land must be regarded as potentially available for 
building development; and planners have had to be content 
in most cases to reserve some of the most attractive spots as 
open spaces—to plan, that is, a pattern of open space on a 
background of potential building land. It is becoming recog- 
nized that this is not the principle of planning suitable for 
regional work; that on the contrary the proper way to plan 
regionally is to design a pattern of building development on 
a background of open land. Which land should not be 
available for building use until those parts of the pattern 
already designed were sufficiently occupied, or the pattern 
were modified or extended to include additional land. 

The modern motor-transport facilities tend to promote 
sporadic development. This is uneconomical and unsatisfac- 
tory in every way. It should be the prime purpose of a 
regional plan to design the best possible distribution of future 
development so as to group the buildings in suitable nuclei 
based on proper social and economic considerations, and to 
preserve the background of open land from being invaded 
by haphazard and sporadic building operations. 

Other questions of main lines of communication, indus- 
trial development, the reservation of public open spaces, all 
fall into their place as part of the design. The fundamental 
consideration in regional planning, however, is to know 
which is the pattern and which is the background. 
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the answer. Take for instance the question of the municipal 
boundaries, or “city limits” as they are sometimes called. In 
times past the problem was one in which a change in the city 
line actually represented a new “limit” within which the city 
would grow. Such a change was then primarily a matter of 
judicious planning. Now, however, cities cannot be confined 
within limits; the problem is no longer one of fixing a line 
but of more rationally adjusting the governmental relations 
throughout the territory into which the spread will take place, 
regardless of imaginary political boundaries. 


T IS when we approach the newest phase of city planning, 

which has been somewhat erroneously called “regional” 
instead of “‘metropolitan” planning, that we find the weakness 
of one-sided planning, the temptation to rely on delineation 
increasingly evident. Here is offered a new and almost irre- 
sistible opportunity for spreading ourselves over limitless areas 
which can be crossed and criss-crossed with motor highways, 
express highways, supplied with grade eliminations, bridges, 
tunnels and what-not. Fewer existing obstacles create more 
inviting forms to be filled in with new fanciful sub-divisions, 
even garden cities. Every valley becomes a potential parkway 
if it is not occupied by a railroad, when it is a potential industrial 
zone. Every plan is an inviting prospect for more miles of 
far-flung sub-divisions. The fact that we propose to cast the 
latter in new and novel forms, to adopt the advanced prin- 
ciples of super-block planning for the gridiron or even the 
curvilinear landscape method, or to plan various closely related 
areas on the theory of “neighborhood units”’—all of these are 
merely begging the issue, of what the actual needs and absorp- 
tion abilities of the city really are and of what to do with the 
growing dry rot at the center of the city. 

Real-estate men quite appropriately welcome even the best 
of the new forms of city planning and subdivision methods. 
They realize that they may provide new “selling arguments” 
so necessary when a market is already waterlogged with too 
much vacant land. But let any one suggest that planning may 
be used to delimit as well as to expand and the lack of desire 
to foster the public interest is at once exposed. 

What we need is not more miles of arteries or more acres 
of plans or even more planning vision, but more business com- 
mon-sense effort in the interest of selecting and developing 
from the welter of excellent plan ideas, a sensible and well- 
balanced and economic program which will conserve the best 


_ resources of each given area for the eventual, most efficient 


and well-coordinated operation of a comfortable existence for 
all its population. Traffic must be reduced, not expanded, by 
making all traffic purposeful instead of cumulative and useless. 
Mass decentralization must be substituted for the present tend- 
ency to further decentralize habitation alone. Order will be 
restored out of the present chaos not by a greater expansion 
of intricate movement but by a recentralization of all the 
common every-day interests of smaller aggregates of popula- 
tion within the larger area. In addition we must improve 
general inter- relationship for the disposition of industry and 
living. Such units must be permanently separated and definitely 
restricted in size. 

The problem, therefore, resolves itself into one of selecting 
from the present mass of valuable but unlimited possibilities, 
a program of action which will provide a reasonably imagina- 
tive and efficient but moderate and obtainable reorganization 
of the activities of the region and obviate the present impos- 
sible effort to move great masses of population into and out of 
congested central business or industrial areas with each diurnal 
workday. 
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By CHARLES S. ASCHER 7 


F GOVERNMENT is that agency which we 
have voluntarily created to carry out our 
common aspirations (or at least those which 
by general consent can thus be most efficiently 
and economically achieved) and to bring to 
bear on the unenlightened individual the 

pressure of our common will, effective planning needs the 
government. So we can plunge in medias res and consider 
how government can most effectively meet the needs of 
regional planning. 

At this point many of my planning friends look longingly 
to Russia. I think I know what they sigh for: a system in 
which the technician can project his plans, unimpeded by 
selfish property interests, in which scientific studies made by 
economic geographers can be translated into action by sym- 
pathetic administrative officials. In Russia, presumably, there 
should be no single metropolitan area (like New York), 
covering parts of three states and containing over four hundred 
semi-independent units of local government. In Russia no 
excellent county planning commission (as in Los Angeles) 
should have to wheedle the officials of seventeen cities into 
accepting a comprehensive plan for the arterial highways 
of a single valley. 

Russia, we will readily agree, has a sophisticated, planning- 
conscious government. It would naturally early see the ad- 
vantages of making administrative areas coincide with natural 
economic regions. And in fact, long before the beginning of 
the Five-year Plan, the technicians of the Gosplan produced 
a map of “economic rayons” or zones for the U. S. S. R. 
‘Twenty-one of them: one for the peninsula north of Lenin- 
grad; one for the great wheat plains; one for the mineral 
regions of the Urals. 

And now look at the administrative map of Russia, 1931. 
Over fifty S. S. R.’s, oblasts, krais,—big ones, little ones. 
Three in the lower Volga rayon; three in the peninsula north 
of Leningrad; a single S. S. R. made up of two rayons. 
What has happened? 

Perhaps there is a clue in the names upon this uneconomic 
map. In the lower Volga rayon are a German A. §. S. R. 
and a Kalmuk autonomous area. Two economic rayons 
together constitute the Ukrainian S. S. R. In fact, the only 
parts of the map where the economists’ rayons and the ad- 
ministrators’ units dovetail are the parts where nobody lives, 
—the Far Eastern Krai, the Yakut A. S.S. R. 

Now we have our Gosplanners in the United States too. 
They are sound technicians and their studies are too little 
known. Thus, Prof. J. Russell 
Smith, in his fascinating 


divided into over forty subregions. In this scheme, I may say, 
Philadelphia, New York, and Boston fall into a Middle At- 
lantic Trucking. Region. j 

In short, man does not live by economic geography alone 
and administrators have to deal with men. Quite as much, 
too, in the U.S. A., even if we don’t have a hundred different 
languages and races. Thus there has been an entirely laudable 
attempt in Virginia to consolidate counties. One of the big 
stumbling blocks, according to a state official, is that the name 
of each Virginia county is so freighted with historical tradition 
that the citizens can’t agree on a name for the new unit which 
is supposed to supplant four or five of the old political divisions. 

There is one more dream about government which at 
present beguiles some planners. I know one who was called 
upon to lay out a model capital city for a far distant country 
governed by a virtual dictatorship. At the end of a year, with 
his corps of technicians, my friend had laid out a swell job. 
“Thank Heavens,” he thought, “I am spared the usual public 
hearings of a democracy; the discouraging attempt to sell my 
plan to elected officials, who will be unable to resist the pres- 
sure of private groups seeking to distort my plan to meet their 
selfish interests; the inevitable compromises.” 


HE plan was laid before the dictator. He pondered it; 

took a pencil and drew two straight lines across it at 
right angles: “I want a street north and south, so, and a 
street east and west, so.” The Napoleonic complex, you see. 
My friend says that the possibility of a public hearing seemed 
almost good at that moment. 

Hence we may perhaps be justified, for the present dis- 
cussion, in assuming that we shall have to continue for some 
time with our unscientifically bounded forty-eight states, with 
a bow to Prof. Charles E. Merriam and those who feel that 
the only way to achieve self-determination for our great met- 
ropolitan centers is to create the city-states of New York and 
Chicago. I shall assume also that we shall operate under an 
eighteenth century constitution, which, however, provides a 
sufficiently elastic police power so that within fifteen years we 
have gained the right to tell the landowners in 1150 com- 
munities inhabited by nearly forty-eight million people what 
kind of buildings they may or may not build on their land. 
(Incidentally, British land-owners are at present terribly 
excited over a proposal to introduce this socialistic legislation 
in England.) 

Briefly, then, and for lack of space dogmatically, I see as 
the necessary réle of government in regional planning: study, 
regulation, execution, and fi- 
nancial aid. 


North America, divides the 
country into about forty nat- 
ural regions. Oliver E. Baker, 
senior agricultural economist 
of the Department of Agri- 
culture, stakes out thirteen 
great belts differentiated by 
soil, climate, humidity and 
topography; these are sub- 


HE ardent planner yearns for Russia, or 
some benevolent despot who will put 
through his plan without public hearings, fights 
onthe side-lines and the hullabaloo of democracy. 
Yet even in this land of the free there are two 


score arms of government that plan and extend a - 


legal dictatorshipinto recesses of every back-yard. 
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Study must be at least on a 
state-wide basis and must take 
in some of the things ’tw 
heaven and earth not no 
dreamt of in the convention 
planner’s philosophy. T 
Department of Commer 
lists seventy-nine xi 

“regional planning com 


PUBLIC TOOLS FOR 


REGIONAL PLANNING 
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ions.” Only a few of these seem to be thinking regionally 
yr in terms of the total problem of land planning. Too often 
hey are simply extending the admirable techniques of urban 
jlanning to a larger area, and where these areas are not 
wedominantly urban, as in California (in which every 
county must by statute have a planning commission), this 
ipproach is inadequate. A county highway system is not a 
egional plan. 

The agricultural economists must be brought in: studies 
f optimum land use, such as the one in Tompkins County, 
N. Y., carried down to the detail of ten-acre squares, are 
1eeded for whole states. The conservationists have important 
hings to say about forests and water-supplies: standards and 
echniques are being evolved by those interested in recreation, 
yarks, open spaces. The planning of private groups, like 
zreat utility companies, have important regional implications. 

Finally I put in a word for the political scientists. I don’t 
ee how regional planning can advance without the benefit of 
he studies which have been going on for years in this other 
ctor without enlisting any substantial public enthusiasm. 
Now suddenly, under the pressure for governmental economy, 
students of taxation and local government are being carried 
gn the shoulders of taxpayers’ leagues and real-estate boards. 
Budgeting that part of our national income which is collected 
dy taxes and disbursed by government so that it will best serve 


We have the courage to destroy beautiful 
things for personal gain. Why not foster com- 
munity courage for the destruction of ugly 
things for the common good? —C. A. 


Atelier Taubert-Neumann, Berlin 


W here one man is in control, Rome can be (re) built in a day — A plan of reconstructed Rome 


a planned program is a problem which will survive both the 
present depression and very considerable changes in our social 
structure. The problem of organizing government so that it 
can effectively carry out a plan will face us the day after the 
revolution. 

Governmental planners are thinking about problems like 
these, every one of which is of regional significance: the dis- 
tribution of the financial burden of planned improvements, 
as by special benefit assessments. 


HE distribution of administrative powers, as in the crea- 

tion of special regional authorities for public works, water 
supply, sewage disposal, police, parks. ‘The reduction i over- 
lapping layers of government, villages, townships, school, road 
and drainage districts: counties: when T last counted, the town 
of North Hempstead, New York, had sixty-three separate 
municipal corporations in it. I know of a farm in Michigan, 
valued at about $5000, the owner of which is bound to pay 
some five different governmental agencies $21,000 as his 
share of diverse public improvements. The reorganization of 
local governments, as to function and structure: can the 
county be made an effective instrument of government? 
What should be its relation to the city within its borders? 

If I seem to overstress these factors in regional planning, 
it is because they are usually understressed or ignored. Yet 
I observe in Clarence Stein’s recent check-list in the Archi- 
tectural Forum of procedures involved in creating a planned 
community, thirty agencies of government that may have to 
be consulted and at least eighteen from which permits or 
approvals may be needed. 

Regional planning, then, needs (Continued on Page 490) 


Rural Village, New Model 


What Good Rural Planning Can Do for the Countryside | 


By WALTER A. TERPENNING 
Structural Plans of Model Communities by Howard Young, Architect 


HE only object of pride which a certain Michi- 
gan village exhibits to visitors is said to be 
the cemetery on the hill, and visitors are of 
the opinion that this fact is significant of the 
character of its population. A really live com- 
munity should have something besides its 

cemetery to brag about. 

While there is an increasing interest in community plan- 
ning and replanning as shown by recent developments in the 
building of garden cities, zoning experiments and efforts at 
the beautification of cities and villages, there is need for a 
much greater interest. Most of our villages and our cities 
have, like Topsy, “just growed” without much conscious 
planning other than that furnished by enterprising real-estate 
agents whose motives 
have not always been 
consistent with commu- 
nity welfare and whose 
knowledge of a commu- 
nity’s structural needs has 
been greatly limited. 

The need for such 
planning has become ur- 
gent with the improve- 
ment in communication 
and transportation, the 
increased population, and 
the changing functions 
of community life. The 
congestion and taxation 
in our city warrens is 
becoming unbearable and 
might be greatly lessened 
if the surrounding rural 
villages were made more 
attractive as homes for 
urban workers, business 
and professional people, 
and as locations for in- 
dustries, businesses and 
social institutions which 
could quite as well be 
located in the country as 
in cities. Again there is a 
tendency in rural districts 
for farmers to make of 
the village a nucleus of 
social and economic or- 
ganization for their en- 
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educational and other social needs of the surrounding rural 
population. . 

Since it is generally recognized that, due to the improve- 
ment of communication and transportation, there is now an 
excess of rural villages and a need for a decrease rather than 
an increase in their number, the problem would seem to be 
that of replanning villages already built. And since the rural 
village community is never entirely separate from the sur- 
rounding open-country neighborhood so far as social and 
economic organization is concerned, and ought to be less so, 
the replanning should include the adjacent open-country 
neighborhoods as well as the village center. American rural 
villages have long expected to grow into great centers which 
would be independent of farming people, but the time has 
come when 99 4/10 per 
cent of them may as well 
give up their urban am- 
bitions and be reconciled 
to remaining small com- 
munities. They need not 
lose interest in urban or- 
ganization, for they have 
much to learn from this 
source, but they must 
adapt themselves to agri- 
cultural needs and rec- 
ognize farmers as neigh- 
bors rather than as poor 
relations. 

The work of rural 
community replanning 
will require the services 
of thoroughly trained 
specialists and the co- 
operation of all the mem- 
bers of the communities. 
In its accomplishment it 
will be necessary to de- 
velop some cooperative 
character on the part of 
the citizens. They must 
outgrow their traditional 
fanaticism which assumes 
that anything in the way 
of a communal enterprise 
is socialistic and to be 
avoided, but this change 
of attitude is beginning to 
take place spontaneously 
in some communities. _ 

Such cooperative de- 
velopment must awai 
the growth of comm 
nity consciousness an 
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solidarity in which its seeds can generate 
and come to maturity. This will involve 
the dissemination of the knowledge of social 
and economic needs. The recognition of 
such needs is much more general in urban 
communities and cities have much to teach 
rural communities in this respect. Rural 
people must be brought to understand the 
close relation between the physical structure 
of a community and its efficiency in meeting 
communal needs. In addition to the services 
of experts, the development of the coopera- 
tive spirit, and the knowledge of commu- 
nity needs, there must be perfected a form of 
organization through which the commu- 
nity can function, appropriate legislation, 
and a system of financing the community 
enterprise. 

The prerequisites to effective commu- 
nity replanning are the subject of a book, 
not an article, but assuming the necessary 
community consciousness and conscience 
and proper leadership, the starting place is 
a consideration of the peculiar needs of the 
community. These will vary according to 
such factors as the topography of the local- 
ity, its location in relation to urban centers, 
the nature of the population and the present 
condition of the community structure. No 
standardized plan will serve, for even if | 
these factors were alike in all communities, | 
each must develop individuality and com- 
munity rivalry must furnish much of the 
motive power for the enterprise. Even in 
respect to the needs which are general, the 
methods of meeting them and the re- 
sources for doing so will vary greatly. The | 
brief statement here attempted in the way 
of helpful suggestions pertinent to the work 
must be limited to very general and tentative considerations 
or to the replanning of specific localities. In the way of gen- 
eral suggestions, nothing more than certain guiding principles 
is attempted. No effort is made to arrange these suggestions 
in climactic order. Perhaps there is no such order, but there 
are certain considerations, all of which are necessary to happy, 
healthy and wealthy community life. 
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HE most obvious need of rural community replanning, 

especially in the southern, middle-western and western 
states, is that of esthetic improvement. There is a relation 
between beauty and goodness. Prof. Charles H. Cooley says, 
“*_.. the esthetic and moral values may seem quite uncon- 
nected, as in the case of a man with a ‘fair outside’ but a 
bad character, and yet we feel that there is something beautiful 
about perfect goodness and something good about perfect 
beauty.” Other kinds of beauty are not very different in their 
effects from that of music the purpose of which, according 
to Beethoven, “is to bring about a oneness of emotion, and 
thus suggest to our minds the coming time of universal broth- 
erhood.” It is difficult for a community, as for an individual, 
maintain or create much self-respect or become respectable 
its external appearance is unsightly. The community must 
y aside its rags and tatters and put on new raiment before 
can expect railroad companies or anyone else to respect it. 
If it is to live artistically it must dress the part, and no 
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phase of American life offers a greater challenge to the archi- 
tectural and landscape artist than does the rural community. 
Nowhere else are the resources of nature so much at his dis- 
posal, and in no urban community is the attainment of his 
ideal so little costly. The necessary expense of money and 
labor in the destruction of property, rearrangement of streets, 
zoning and the acquiring of materials for esthetic improve- 
ment is much less than in urban centers. The only difficult 
task in rural beautification is the creation of esthetic apprecia- 
tion and the cooperative spirit necessary to its attainment on 
the part of rural people. ““The beautiful,” said J. F. Millet, 
“consists not so much in the thing represented as in the longing 
to represent it.” This longing must be created. The initiative 
in the project will probably have to be taken by the village 
center, but it must extend to the limits of the community. 

Beauty must be enshrined and worshiped in the rural com- 
munity, and her priests must be the architect, the landscape 
gardener, the sculptor and the civil engineer. The offerings 
for her worship are an artistic public square, public and private 
buildings, a park, a green lawn, a tree, a flower, a hedge, 
a stone wall, a creek, an artificial or natural pond or pool, a 
bridge, a can of paint, a monument, a wide, dustless street, 
and a burnt offering of all the wayside advertising signs. ‘The 
community may well show its appreciation of its dead mem- 
bers by giving their resting place perpetual care, but the 
haunts of the living are in-even (Continued on page 486) 


The Planner’s Five-Foot Shelf 


By CAROL ARONOVICI 


HE industrial age has forced upon us a new com- 
munity-consciousness. This has brought about a 
revolution in the whole scheme of thinking on 
community building with an attendant torrent of 
literature on city and regional planning which 
baffles both student and technician by its quantity 
and varying values. The development of func- 

tional technique has led to such high specialization that there 
is danger of obscuring the perspective of the whole scheme of 
planning cities as social organisms, deriving their functions from 
a complexity of forces and conditions which extend into the deep 
recesses of many arts and sciences without which an understanding 
of community development is impossible. 

In attempting to outline these readings in community planning 
I have therefore departed from the orthodox method of listing 
highly specialized standard works and have delved into the more 
remote sources which have a value in tempering our tendency 
toward technical functionalism by conveying an understanding and 
vision of the more human purposes of our communities. 

It is becoming increasingly obvious that the arts and sciences 
can no longer make progress in isolation. Medicine, engineering, 
law, are closely related to planning, and geography, archeology, 
history have their parts in opening the way towards community 
understanding. The higher the specialization the greater the value 
of the collateral sciences in keeping their application from con- 
fusing technique with knowledge. It is with this conception in 
mind that I shall endeavor to outline a list of literature which 
might prove of value to the student of city planning and free him 
of the technical despotism of formally established principles and 
recognized practices. 


General Literature 


ITIES, like individuals, have their characteristics, their strik- 
ing spiritual and physical peculiarities, or should have them. 
Machine-made cities for machine-dominated men, a ready-cut for 
all localities and all climates, are the enemies of civic culture. They 
merely synthesize our ‘“‘civic vacuum” into physical reality. There is 
much to be found in literature which would help in the under- 
standing of planning. Zola in his Paris, Aronld Bennett in his 
series of novels, the Five Towns, and his The Chard, have expressed 
forcibly the characteristics of this individuality of our communities 
and in his Clayhanger, Bennett has shown the striving toward some- 
thing better in community life. H. G. Wells’s New Machiavelli, 
aside from its value as literature, is a burning tract in favor of good 
community planning. Reade’s Cloister and the Hearth furnishes 
the canons and background upon which human life traces its short 
span and takes on much of the color and feeling which past gen- 
erations have impressed upon the older cities, Ruskin in his books 
on Florence, Venice and Amiens has left a picture which may 
inspire many a planner with new ideals in community building. 
We should not forget that most remarkable book of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s called Edinburgh, in which with characteristic 
penetration he reveals the spirit of the beautiful and great 
city. 

The poetry of this country is filled with interesting allusions to 
the spirit of our cities, but the most outstanding of all poets who 
have dealt with the relation between city and country is the Belgian 
Emile Verhaeren who in his Les Campagnes Hallucinées and 
Les Villes Tentaculaires rises to epic heights in describing the move- 
ment of people from country to city and the vampire-like destruction 
of human life that results from city existence. Our own Walt 
Whitman in his poems brings home to us the sense of external 
reality and the rhythm of inner life as they interplay in our 
communities. 
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Much has been written in descriptive form on the spiritual char- 
acter of European cities. Arthur Symons in his essays on Ravenna, 
Sienna, Verona, reveals a deep understanding of the power and 
vision of a people who could express themselves through their cities, 
could create a lasting heritage of beauty which a modern age can 
admire and try to understand but may never hope to emulate. 
Edward Hutton has done much to make Italian cities understand- 
able as highly integrated creations which harmonize the history of 
peoples with the history of cities. 


Utopias 

AN has ever made progress through discontent. Utopia means 
nowhere, but being spelled Eutopia, which means a better 
place, it has been the subject of many creative-writers who have 
had a dream of a new and better city. Plato in his Republic has 
given us glimpses of an utopian city-state. This has had lasting 
influence upon our social thinking in terms of community living. 
Plutarch in his famous Lives, published about the first century after 
Christ, pictures an ideal city-state in his chapter on Lycurgus. The 
inspiration of these two works and the discovery of America in the 
fifteenth century gave impetus to Sir Thomas More and his famous 
Utopia was published in 1515. Because of its biting satire, it had 
to be printed at Louvain under the editorship of Erasmus and 
never saw the light in England for a long time. A century later 
(1629) Francis Bacon wrote his New Atlantis, which advanced 
many new and practical ideas for the building of the ideal city. 
Campanella wrote his Civitas Solis (City of the Sun) about the 
same time that Bacon wrote the New Atlantis. This was so radical 
a departure from the ordinary concept of the ideal city that 
Campanella, after being subjected to the persecution of the Spanish 
Inquisition, finally found his way to Paris where he sought the 
protection of Cardinal Richelieu and the King of France, who 
gave him a pension and permitted him to continue his work. He 
was probably the first radical planner subjected to inquisitorial 

treatment and exile. 

Shifting from the idealist Utopian to the more practical efforts 
towards better cities we find James Silk Buckingham (1849) set- 
ting forth a scheme for a model town in his book called Victoria. 
Later on Sir Benjamin Richardson proposed a plan for a paradise 
of health in his epoch-making book called Hygeia. This was 
followed by William Morris’s News from Nowhere, which in 
rather concrete form describes a practical way of creating a New 
London. 

In 1899 Ebenezer Howard published his Tomorrow. This in- 
experienced utopian devised a scheme which eventually culminated 
in the English garden-city movement which later spread to France 
and other countries. Prompted by the vision of international co- 
operation and harmony, Hans Christian Andersen undertook a 
work called Creation of a World Center. This work seems to have 
been inspired by the brother of the author and the drawings by 
the famous French artist Ernest Hebrard, are models of design and 
represent a boldness of concept that can find a parallel only in 
the attempts to develop our great skyscraper cities. Others have 
attempted various utopian schemes, one of the most interesting of 
which is The City of Tomorrow by Le Corbusier, an outstanding 
revolutionist in both architecture and city planning. 


Urbanism 


9 

Ce within recent years has the study of the nature of cities 
been included in the wide range of sociological investigation. 

The French have developed the term urbanism to designate a fiel 
of the study. The literature is so vast that I shall attempt ‘ 
mention only a few of the more modern writers in the hope 
the reader will keep a sharp eye upon the new literature which 
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rapidly finding its place as a branch of the social sciences, The one 
sociologist who gave attention to the relation between geographic 
conditions and community development and whose work is out- 
standing was Guillaume De Greff who in his Introduction to 
Sociology (1886) pointed out with great clearness how the phys- 
ical environment determines social organizations. In 1896 Ratzel 
developed the idea further in his Anthropogeography and later in 
his smaller work, Der Staat und sein Boden. 

René Maurier in his L’Origine 
et La Fonction Economique des 
Villes developed an excellent 
monograph from the economic 
development of cities. The bib- 
liography will prove of great 
value in the study of urban 
problems from the planning 
point of view. It might be men- 
tioned in passing that the idea 
of regional planning was first 
formulated in 1588 by an Ital- 
jan writer named Botero in a 
pamphlet entitled Delle Cause 
delle Grandezza e Magnifi- 
cenza delle Citte. The econo- 
mist Sombart developed the 
broad concept that certain laws 
govern the development ° of 
cities. This work was published 
under the title Der Begriff 
der Stadt und das Wesen der 
Stadtebildung (Braun’s Archiv. 
1907). In 1912 the Smith- 
sonian Institution published a 
monograph called Urbanism, an 
Historic and Geographic Study, 
a translation from a French 
work by Pierre Clerget. In this 
country John Gifin Thompson 
published the first book on 
urbanism under the title, Ur- 
banization, Its Effects on Gov- 
ernment and Society, a rather 
critical study of value to city 
planners. The most outstanding 
technical work in this field 
however is Martin Leinert’s 
book, Die Socialgeschicht der 
Grossstadt. This book promises 
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as the writings of Prof. Ernest W. Burgess and the group around 
the University of Chicago whose medium of expression is The 
American Journal of Sociology. The Urban Community, edited 
by Professor Burgess, should be mentioned in this connection and 
the book called The City, by Prof. Robert Ezra Park. 

That we are a long way from giving the urban community the 
intensive study it deserves may be realized by a comparison be- 
tween European and American literature on the subject. I regret 
that only a few of the main 
titles in European literature are 
of sufficient use from the point 
of view of the more specialized 
student of city planning. 

It may seem a far cry from 
city planning to Applied Sociol- 
ogy, but Prof. Lester F. Ward’s 
book by this name is a masterly 
treatment of the influences of 
environmental factors upon cre- 
ative genius. Taking Odin’s 
work, Genese des Grands 
Hommes, as a basis, Professor 
Ward develops the idea that 
cities have certain influences 
upon creative genius which the 
sparsely settled areas do not 
possess. For an understanding 
of the great value of highly 
centralized human activity as 
represented by urban life, Ap- 
plied Sociology is indispen- 
sable. Last but not least of the 
books on urbanism must be 
mentioned Urban Sociology by 
Nels Anderson and Eduard C. 
Lindeman. This is the best 
available treatise on urbanism, 
dealing with the broad socio- 
logical aspects of community 
organization and_ building. 

In France, where the term 
urbanism had its origin, there 
are many important books. The 
most recent of these, Qu’est ce 
que VUrbanisme, by Pierre 
Lavedan, seems the most au- 
thoritative. Marcel Poéte has 
published a number of mono- 


to become a classic and its bib- 
liography is of wide range and 
importance. 

No city planner should fail 
to read Prof. Patrick Geddes’ 
book, Cities in Evolution, 
which was epoch-making when 
it was published sixteen years 
ago and is still of great value 
as a text on urbanism. In the 
same classification of books 
which are semi-philosophical in 
character is to be included 
Victor Brandford’s Interpreta- 
tions and Forecasts (1914) 
his Science and Sanctity 
(1923). Jointly with Professor 


des, Brandford published in 1917 The Coming Polity. All of 


No one in the history of constructive thinking in community 
terms has known better than Patrick Geddes how to derive 
dynamic dramatic values out of scientific facts. Geographer, 
biologist, philosopher, sociologist, planner and builder of 
communities, Geddes was the first to glean the creative 
evolutionary forces that make for the new community. Facing 
the evils of the present day civic vacuum he saw the future as 
an adventure into new structures of communities in which the 
“saliotechnic” methods of the present and past generations 
will give way to the “neotechnic” of the regional integration 
of communal life to the building of which all the sciences and 
philosophies of the day will make their contribution, Out 
of the tangle of political entities of the present he endeavored 
to formulate the human regions of the future in which 
natural surroundings will harmonize with human institutions. 


HERE has been no shortage of textbooks on city 
ning. In fact we have had so many that there has been a tend- 


graphs on the nature of the 
city, but his most interesting 
is Une Vie de Cité (1924), 
which contains detailed and 
keen analysis of the various 
social, economic, political and 
geographic forces which have 
been at play in creating the city 
of Paris. The school of French 
Urbanistes will in the future 
produce some good things if the 
School of Urbanism, established 
in connection with the Sorbonne 
in Paris, keeps developing as 
it has in the last few years. 


General Textbooks 


plan- 


these books while not to be considered as essentially texts, are im- 
nt works dealing with urbanism in its social and human sig- 
ficance. Their critical rather than expository character gives the 
nt a peculiar sense of the failures of modern community life 
i the almost religious significance of civic endeavor. 

In this country we find some splendid work on urbanism, such 


ency to repeat well-established facts and accepted doctrines 
without the more intimate analysis and criticism which these 
facts need and deserve. When an art or a science becomes too 
much textbooked, it tends to grow sterile and lack the impetus 
of research. 
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The most important work on general planning, with all its 


errors, is still Stubben’s Der Stadtbau. The classification of the 
subject matter and the wealth of information contained in this 
work only need some revision as to facts and some modernizing 
—it is now fifty years old—to be of considerable value. In 1909 
Town Planning Past, Present and Possible by H. Inigo-Triggs, 
was published in England and was followed in 1911 by a more 
thorough work, Town Planning in Practice by Raymond Unwin. 
This bids fair to become a classic in the category of such works as 
Stubben’s and others. Henry R. Aldridge in 1915, after long years 
of service as secretary of 
the National Housing and 
Town Planning Council 
of England, published his 
Case for City Planning. 
In this large volume of 
nearly seven hundred 
pages one finds a wealth 
of planning information 
and authentic broad out- 
look. 

Since the publication of 
The Case for Town Plan- 
ning two other textbooks 
or general treatises have 
appeared in England, one 
by T. Harold Hughes and 
E. A. G. Lamborn, which 
deals with the architec- 
tural aspects of planning 
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publisher as I believe it is of great value with much that is o 
practical application in America. 


The Survey 


Ted survey of the city is a method of measuring qualitatively 

and quantitatively facts relating to the city in their relation t 

time, mass and space. Victor Brandford defines the end of the sur. 

vey as the means of making us see Eutopia and seeing, create it 

This seems to me to be something of a confusion between visior 

and visualization. Accepting the first definition as the accurate one 
it is obvious that the sur- 
vey must deal with the art 
of counting, measuring. 
evaluating, comparing and 
correlating community 
facts. Without this proc- 
ess of fact-finding and 
fact-analysis there could 
be no scientific planning. 
There might be design, 
but there could be no real 
plan. 

It is important therefore 
that we have before us 
some of the outstanding 
literature on the subject of 

‘surveys. The social survey 
idea began with the mathe- 
matico-mechanical school 
which endeavored to ap- 


to a large extent; the 
other, ‘Town Planning and 
Town Development by 
S. D. Adshead, a man of 
practical experience and a 
teacher of the subject. 
Both these books were 
printed in 1923. The year 
before, Werner Hegemann 
in cooperation with El- 
bert Peets published in 
this country a monumen- 
tal work called The Mod- 
ern Vitruvius. As the title 
suggests it deals largely 
with the architectural as- 
pects of planning, but it is 
generally valuable because 
of the treatment and the 
application of general prin- 
ciples to American condi- 
tions. Earlier, in 1913, 
Dr. Hegemann had pub- 
lished two volumes on 
planning, Der Stadtbau, 
which were filled with 
important and interesting 
information, but the au- 
thor seems to have been 
in something of a quan- 
dary as to whether to 
make a report on the Ber- 
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ply to social institutions 
the accurate method of 
mathematics. Beginning 
with the early part of the 
seventeenth century with 
Pascal, and running 
through the early part of 
the eighteenth century 
with Bernnoulli (1654- 
1705), we find an increas- 
ing interest in statistics as 
applied to human beings 
and their social relation- 
ships. In England we find 
William Pitt (1623-87) 
writing his Political Arith- 
metic. From this time on 
there was a great deal of 
progress in the study of 
mathematical facts im re- 
lation to human  institu- 
tions which with Leibnitz 
came to a climax in the in- 
vention of differential cal- 
culus on the one hand and 
the theory of the continu 
ity of human institutions 
on the other. It is quite out 
of the question to go into 
details here about the vast 
literature which developed 
in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and 


Planning Expositions or a text on general planning. The two 
volumes are of considerable value. 

In France, a number of books have departed somewhat from the 
usual treatment of the esthetic aspects and have dealt with the more 
practical requirements of planning. Among these should be cited 
particularly La Science des Plans de Villes by A. Augustin Rey, 
Justin Pidoux and Charles Barde. ‘This book is free from the sen- 
timentalism that one often finds in city planning literature coming 
from France and I hope it will soon find a translator and American 


which dealt with social measurements. We must however speak 0 
two writers, Adolphe Quetelet (1796-1874) and Pierre Fred 
Guillaume LePlay (1806-1882). Quetelet was the first to for 
late with some mathematical precision the relation between 
nomic phenomena and social institutions and his book on § 
Physics published in 1869—a revised edition—and his An 
pometry published in 1876, will give the student a certain vis 
of the gropings that the scientists had to go through a 
development of modern survey methods. 
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“It was Frederic LePlay however, who in the words of Paul 
eroy-Beaulieu, used the method which he calls “the social micro- 
cope.” In his Ouvriers Europeens he made minute studies of in- 
lividual families from the Ural Mountains to the City of Paris 
nd these studies he subjected to the broadest social interpretation. 
Phe social surveyor and the case worker of the present day would 
lo weil to read some of these monographs of families in order to 
ind out how a real study of a family in all its relations and mani- 
estations should be made. The method of LePlay has resulted in 
he development of a school of surveys by the monograph method 
vhich has found many disciples in England among whom may be 
ounted Patrick Geddes and his followers. In France LePlay has 
come the symbol of social investigation of the kind that deals with 
he present as opposed to the German method which is invariably 
f a historical nature. 

The books already mentioned under the names of Victor Brand- 
ord and Geddes have much to say about the need for the sociologi- 
al survey, but only in recent years have we come to the realization 
hat surveys must precede all social reform or community planning 
nd replanning. Eduard C. Lindeman’s Social Discovery should find 
place on the shelf of any one who undertakes a social or community 
urvey. It will give that balance of understanding of values that no 
ther work will give. 

Of guides to the social survey we have had so many in recent 
ears that it is hard to choose among them. None fully satisfies 
he needs of city planning and for this reason I shall mention first 
wo French publications: Comment Reconstruire Nos Cites 
Detruites with the subtitle, Notions d’Urbanisme s’Appliquant Aux 
Villes, Bourgs et Villages by Agache, Auburtin and Redont, 1915, 
leals with the rebuilding of the devastated areas after the war, 
though it was written and published less than a year after the 
war began. This is not the usual guide with a series of questions; 
t is rather a discussion of the problems which must be considered 
md the sources from which social, legal, economic, historic and 
sthetic information must be secured. The second book is Prelimi- 
aaries d’Art Civique by Louis van der Swaelmen. This is a guide 
n the strict sense of the word and should be useful in any office 
where city plans are being prepared. If it could be translated and 
changed somewhat to meet American needs it would be an ex- 
ellent classroom textbook. No good library on planning can afford 
‘0 overlook it. 


As to American guides, I am inclined to think that there 
is not a single book which could be used with confidence in 
1 survey which is essentially for planning purposes. There are of 
course many pamphlets such as the ones issued by the Sage Foun- 
lation, and Professor Elmer’s book on The Social Survey. There 
are however two works along this line which are of value, namely, 
George A. Lundberg’s Social Research and Prof. Howard W. 
Odum’s and Katherine Jacker’s book, An Introduction to Social 
Research. My own book, The Social Survey, and the pamphlet, 
Knowing One’s Own Community, are both out of date and not 
especially designed for city planning purposes. 

It may be said that we have no survey guide in America which 
could be used by city planners with advantage. The only other 
source of information is to be found in the many surveys of cities 
made prior to the preparation of plans. The most outstanding in 
this respect is, of course, the study called the Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs. A careful reading of various volumes will 
reveal many of the methods of survey which should be applied in 
this country. There are also other studies connected with the 
various planning reports, but I venture the assertion that in no 
will the student find the broad outlook upon the problems to 
onsidered that is present in the New York studies. 
is rather strange that although the best regional and local 
veys have been made in England all the guides so far published 
: of minor significance and of little use in America. Here it may 
mentioned that the surveys made in several cities and regions in 
and are of very considerable value. Among these may be men- 
ed The Dublin Civic Survey by Horace T. O’Rourke; The 
¢ Civic Survey by Patrick Abercrombie and Sydney Kelly; The 
Warral Peninsula, an Outline Regional Survey, by W. Hewitt; 
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Bristol and Bath Regional Planning Scheme, which contains a 
survey and was prepared by Patrick Abercrombie and B. F. Brus- 
ton. In fact all of the English surveys are valuable and broad 
in scope. 

Before closing one should make special mention of Middletown 
by Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynd. This is, as the sub- 
title indicates, A Study in Contemporary American Culture. It is in 
my estimation the most important study of a community that we 
have had so far in this country and bears on planning needs with 
peculiar sharpness in which the critical analysis of community 
thinking, working, feeling, relate closely to the physical structure 
of the place and the social relations of the people. 


History of Planning 


HILE from a technical point of view it would seem that 

the history of planning would have largely a cultural value 

and would be of little use in an age so far changed from earlier 

times, it is clear from historical planographical studies that the evo- 

lution of our street systems and the development of open space ar- 

rangements is closely allied to the present-day system of planning, 
an understanding of which will be of help. 

There are of course numerous studies of the history of planning, 
but we shall only mention those that are easily available and of 
greatest usefulness, Ancient Town Planning by F. Haverfield is one 
of the most interesting pieces of writing on this subject and the 
illustrations are well chosen and clearly reproduced. Mediaeval 
Town Planning by T. F. Tout, while valuable and well done inso- 
far as it brings out the most outstanding town-planning events of 
the Middle Ages, is rather sketchy and there is too much about 
England and too little about the other countries of Europe. 

The German bibliography on city planning history is filled with 
outstanding works of high quality and scientific accuracy. One of 
the most important of these works is Armin von Gerken’s Grie- 
chische Stadtanlagen Untersuchungen zur Entwickelung des 
Stadtebaues im Altertum (1924).This deals with Greece and the 
Roman Orient. To this may be added a very interesting sociological 
study of ancient planning by R. von Lichtenfeld which bears the 
inclusive title: Haus, Dorf, Stadt, Eine Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des antiken Stadtbildes (Berlin 1909). The most recent German 
book which has considerable value both as sociology and planography 
is Paul Zucker’s Entwiklung des Stadtbildes (Berlin 1931). 

The French have done comparatively little work along this line 
except some specific studies of small regions and in close relation 
to French cities. 

Those not able to go to the original sources for historical ma- 
terial will find in Dr. Unwin’s Town Planning in Practice, Inigo- 
Triggs’ Town Planning Past Present and Possible, and in Aldridge’s 
The Case for Town Planning, historical material sufficient for an 
understanding of the main trends of planning evolution. 

This is not a complete bibliography either from the point of 
view of the subject matter with which planning is concerned or 
of all the most outstanding works in various fields. Archaeology, 
geography, land economics, group psychology, esthetics, have an in- 
timate relation to the subject. 

With housing, city planning, urbanism, regional planning assum- 
ing new significance as they attempt the task of harmonizing 
horsecart theories and practices of community building, not only is 
a new technique being evolved but a new filiation of this technique 
to the sciences is being emphasized. 

The engineer, the architect, the planner of neighborhoods and 
the replanning of metropolitan centers suddenly finds that none 
of the fundamentals of his profession have been thought through in 
terms of a new civilization. He is hard pressed for a philosophy of 
his vocation while he is conscious that he only possesses skill which 
lacks both social breadth and scientific penetration. Out of this con- 
sciousness will be born the planning literature of the future. In ten 
years our standard texts like our standardized methods of planning 
will become merely the record of obsolescent thinking and worthy 
only of the historians’ curiosity and zeal. 

Throughout the civilized world a new science and art of com- 
munity building is taking shape and a new literature is coming into 
being. 
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The Passionate Pilgrim 


By JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


ORE than forty years an irreparable cripple, in 
her wheeled chair she has sat and traveled, un- 
imaginable distances, journeying to places and 
seeing things beyond the ken of some at least of 
the hardiest and most venturesome explorers. 

Travel always was her passion. From her little 
childhood she dreamed and talked of it. Before she could read 
she pored over books that pictured far lands and strange peoples; 
at any instant she would leave her play to listen rapt to any talk 
of journeyings—anywhere, even to the next village. The fantastic 
paired animals of her Noah’s Ark to her represented no Bible tale 
but stood for real ones in jungles wherein some day she meant to 
roam. As soon as she learned to sew she clad her dolls in the garb 
of one race or another; for her they “came alive” in their proper 
setting of locality and custom. Something in her yearned to see 
beyond horizons. ‘Time and again, beginning almost as soon as she 
could toddle, her family brought her back in squealing indignation 
from appalling distances down the dusty roads or from over the 
tops of the environing hills, the other side of which she simply 
had to see, with insatiable longing there to go yet farther. In 
school, geography was her consuming obsession; she did not have 
o “study” it—before she went there she knew by heart all that 
the school-books could tell her and vastly more; her teachers could 
not suppress her eagerness to amplify them. Every foot of earth, 
and the doings thereon, past, present and possible, enthralled her. 

Nor was it only earth that enticed her curiosity. When she was 
three she demanded to know about the moon; not such of it as 
she could see, but “the other side of it.” 

“Some day I am going there,” she said. From that it was a short 
jump to the sun and the farthest stars. Doubtless it was a lucky 
thing that there was no airplane then; she would have challenged 
the laurels of Lindbergh and Amelia Earhart, and all others of that 
ilk. And this was before the days of automobiles. But she knew 
about balloons, and one of her favorite ditties was the then familiar 


Up in a balloon, boys, 
Up in a balloon! 
Up among the little stars 
That twinkle ’round the moon! 


F course she was athletic. She had horses; her father was of 
considerable wealth; she rode like a Centaur, and spent more 
than one summer riding on a Far Western ranch. This was before 
the days of much golf in America; but she was adept at tennis, 
rowed, canoed and sailed, and in swimming could give points to 
a mermaid, or a frog. With a rifle or pistol she was a sure shot, and 
notable trout, salmon and deep-sea fish surrendered to her prowess. 
But she longed to do these things in other lands. During her girl- 
hood she made the usual “grand tour” of Europe with her mother, 
who died while she was away at school and did not much approve 
of her adventurous ambitions. 

Her father had long promised nevertheless that upon her grad- 
uation from college she should make a journey round the world 
with him. No ordinary tourist expedition it was to be, but a thing 
after her own heart; going off the beaten track; exploring dan- 
gerous rivers, camping in deserts, climbing mountains, perhaps 
even riding elephants in pursuit of great game in the jungles. 
For this she worked in college, delving into all manner of queer 
lore of little-known corners of the world. And at last the time 
came to get about it; her father by this time almost as enthusiastic 
as she about what they were to do and see. Fancy the books they 
read, the maps and charts they conned, the foreign languages they 
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dabbled in! There were even consultations with famed explore: 
and naturalists; investigation of ships and routes, drawing up ¢ 
itineraries; correspondence coming in with fascinating stamps an 
postmarks. Shopping for clothing and equipment and lists of sti 
more, to be gathered up in famous outfitting places abroad; visiot 
of colorful bazars in Cairo, Bombay, Yokohama, Singapore! Lif 
was lived in an imagined aroma of foreign streets and sandal-wooc 
and densely-packed human habitations, over there beyond th 
sunrise. 


N the midst of all this, and to her immense surprise and dit 
may, she fell in love, deeply, profoundly, with a young docto 
son of one of her father’s college friends and like him a surgeo1 
of growing renown, specialist somewhat in injuries to the spin 
Almost did this wreck her whole project; here was strong tempté 
tion to surrender the dream of her life and settle down to dome: 
ticity. Certainly her lover pleaded for it, long and hard enough 
she almost yielded. But she knew, and her father knew—yes, an 
her fiancé knew too—that it was too much to ask of her, or fc 
her to ask of herself, She never would be content; all her life | 
would be gnawing, gnawing, perhaps fatally, at ike roots of hag 
piness. After all, a year would not be long to wait, and, as he 
father said: “She’d better get it out of her system.” 

“If I were not going on this journey, to which my whole lif 
has really been devoted, I would marry you tomorrow—yes, today, 
she said to her lover. “And when I come home—” 

“And if anything should happen to prevent your going, wi 
you marry me then, right away!” 

“Of course I will; I promise that. But nothing can—unle 
something dreadful, like death, or accident. Maybe then you woul 
not want to marry me!” 

“T should want to marry you if you were never to lift you 
head from your pillow again. While there is breath in your bod 
—or mine. ‘Till death us do part’!”” he cried, fervently. And wit 
swimming eyes, yet gaily she answered him, “So that’s a promis 
and it goes for me, too.” 


HE wondrous morning came. The baggage was gone, lon 
since; the house was clad and closed against a long unocct 
pancy. Immediately the carriage would be at the door, withi 
the hour the train would leave to take them to the seaport an 
the ship. And here was the young doctor, his heart in his throa 
to take his leave of her for what seemed to him an unconscionabl 
separation. There at the head of the stairs she stood, coming dow 
to him for the final farewell . | 
She caught her heel on the ade of the top step, missed he 
footing and plunged headlong. Over and over down the long fligh 
and lay a motionless heap at his feet. 

I do not know exactly the nature of the dreadful injury to 
spine; nor whether, had the accident happened now, today 
surgical skill might have been better able to remedy it. Enougi 
to say that after lingering with dire suffering a hair’s-breadth thi 
side of death for many weary months, she came alive again- 
hopelessly paralyzed from the waist down, condemned throug 
all the rest of her life to sit. 


H* held her to her promise—and his own. Against her pr 
test and those of all others, including her father and h 
he answered irresistibly: of 

“Suppose we had been married, and this had happened a ye 
a week, an hour afterward, you would not be saying these th 
you would not deny me the happiness, to say nothing of the du 


caring for her. To whom, and to what, under the name of 
fing, would you have me abandon her? So far as I am or ever 
all be concerned, we are married now; we were married when 
asked her to be my wife. And for a have I been devoting all 
‘is time to the study of spinal injuries?” And with a grim humor 
> would add, “Let there be no more interference with my pro- 


ssional duty. Here is my best-beloved and most appealing . 


tient!” 

That was that, and they were married. But no skill of his or 
is father’s could greatly mitigate her condition. His unremitting 
svotion to her, his participation in her interests and hers in his, 
atil he died a few years ago, one of the distinguished sd bo to 
is profession—all that would be another story... . 


ER interests. The same as ever, though it was some time 
before she came to realize that what was nearest to her spirit 
sed not be wiped out by that disaster. 

It was her husband’s father who opened the door of freedom 
r her. He came upon her once, out in the garden of her father’s 
puse, in her wheel-chair and in tears, 

“J did so want to travel!” she sobbed. “And now I am impris- 
ied in this chair, in this broken body.” 

“But, my dear girl,” said the old doctor, very gently, tenderly, 
ying his big hand over hers, “you can travel, you shall travel.” 

“Why, you know, you yourself have acknowledged to me, that 
cannot stir a step, now or ever!” 

Long ago, the first time I met her, in that very garden, at that 
sry spot, she told me how the old man left her with a mysterious 
r to cut four sticks from the shrubbery, whittle them sharp and 
ash them into the ground marking off a square some six feet in 
jameter around her. At the time she told me of this, many years 
terward, there were white posts there, where the doctor’s sticks 
iginally were driven. 

“You shall travel here,” he said. 

“What in the world do you mean?” 

“Most people, when they speak of traveling are thinking of far 
istances in miles, of wide spaces and things of what they regard 
; enormous size. They little realize that within the space that 
gu can cover with a handkerchief, or with your hand for that 
atter, there is a little-explored world of even greater interest 
ud variety. A world of things that we call small, infinitesimal. 
[ere I have marked off a space within reach of your hand as you 
t there and fancy yourself hopelessly confined, the scope of which 
ou never could exhaust. Though you live, as I hope you may, to 
e a very old woman, you cannot possibly see or in great measure 
nderstand what there is here. Small as may seem this superficial 
rea between these pegs, it is a microcosm of the universe. Here are 
una and flora—clear down to the minutest plants and animal 
fe, as various and as interesting, as any you would find in the 
lost inaccessible corner of the earth. Here at your feet are crystals 
ot essentially different from those you might climb five miles 
) dig out from under the snow on a mountain-top. Here are all 
1e problems of science and philosophy, the relationships and 
uterplay of things. There in that corner is for instance even a 
est of ants. And within any scarcely visible speck of sand or dust— 
ight there on the edge of your chair-arm, you can probe in and 
1 and in. For it is just as far i from where you sit now, as it is out. 
ize and distance—why, God bless my soul—on horseback you 
sed to think nothing of a mile, but——imagine what a mile must 
e to one of those ants!” 

7 


YO the vision came to me,” this chair-ridden old lady went on to 
py: “and I have sat and traveled. He gave me this microscope” 

it was on a little table beside her—‘‘and showed me how to use 
% We got a little aquarium, and stocked it with fascinating 
ings. In the house we set up a modest chemical laboratory, where 
e analyzed the substance of my little farm, and found most 
spected things in the way of minerals—even traces of gold. 
for distances—I am enjoying now the conceptions, new to 
of the spaces within matter, between molecules and atoms, 
i¢ unimaginable relationships among the elements, irresistibly 
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drawn together, yet held apart by the power of that inscrutable 
Energy ‘in which we live and move and have our being.’ And 
jungles—under that microscope this morning I have been observ- 
ing the doings in a terrible place, as it were primeval forest, where 
great monsters roam and battle, and devour.” 

The last time I called upon her she had a book in her hand— 
it was Stewart Edward White’s Credo—and said: 

“I have been watching some travelers, thinking of them as 
scooting about hastily, restlessly, until their drop of water, their 
whole universe, suddenly evaporated around them. And then I 
stumbled upon this book. Listen: 


We might follow one of these tiny organisms from birth to death 
without losing an inordinate amount of our valuable time. His whole 
voyage of life among the bays and estuaries and channels and open 
seas is compassed and finished while we look; and perhaps his whole 
teeming complicated world evaporates under our eyes. . . . We 
estimate that his voyage took about a second, perhaps two. How do 
we know? As far as he is concerned, he may not be a hasty creature 
at all; but one of extreme and cautious deliberation. There is no 
earthly reason to suppose that his day-cycles take their regulation 
from our own days. Indeed it is quite probable that what we might 
call his days—his alternations of rest and activity—are conditioned 
on quite other circumstances. While we watched him, in that two 
seconds accorded him, he may quite well have been coaling up in 
the first harbor for several of his days. His voyage across the inlet 
may have been long and rather monotonous. In the second harbor he 
may have lingered in recuperation for a day or so more; and then 
started out, like Christopher Columbus, over vast and uncharted seas. 


N the attic of the house, to which she could be taken by an 

elevator especially constructed for her purposes, there was a 
telescope, through which she might travel to her ever-beloved 
stars; she was doing some work, too, with the spectroscope, and 
there is, I believe, a well-esteemed pamphlet of hers, on The 
Universal Gases. Other things she wrote, as the product of her 
travels “in-and-in.” There is, too, one entitled Thirty-Six Feet 
of History, dealing with the adventures of her little tract, under 
the feet of the Indians, the Dutch, the rebels of the Helderberg 
“Anti-Rent Wars.” 

“This region was part of the old Van Rensselaer domain,” she 
said to me. “And to learn about that I had to go back to Holland 
—in my mind and my books, of course—and to read up the 
whole history of this part of the state. And that led me on a side- 
trip into forestry; for I had to learn why this region was once all 
covered with hemlocks, That old giant there is a survivor of those 
the tanneries cleaned out: Now I am explaining to myself why we 
find, here at an elevation of nearly two thousand feet, so many 
purely marine fossils. Every day I am reminded afresh of what 
my old friend said, about my never living long enough to do more 
than scratch the surface of my tiny farm. Tiny?—sometimes it 
seems to me that I am confronting a whole continent, or trying 
to explore an impenetrable forest. I started awhile ago to card- 
index the forms of life that I have myself seen right here. There 
are the cards, in those long boxes. The days are too short to make 
much progress.” 

The days too short—for a chair-imprisoned cripple! I shall not 
attempt to describe, though you perhaps will find yourself trying 
to imagine, the serenity, and too the never-failingly interested 
alertness, of this old lady’s face—always beautiful but made in- 
effably more so by the discipline of suffering, self-conquest, sternly- 
acquired composure and poise of character. Travel, the pushing 
back of horizons, the realization of far-flung and ever widening 
interests, does something inscrutable to personality. Self-centredness 
and provincialism dissolve as one increases the sense of fellowship 
and acquaintance with persons and things beyond the ordinary 
frontiers of life. 

The other day she broke her shackles, abandoned her wheeled 
chair and the broken body borne with so long, and now I dare 
assume is fulfilling to the utmost the dream so tragically interrupted 
—exploring for aught I know, that coveted “other side of the 
moon,” or mayhap the flaming heart of Betelgeuse at the top of 
Orion. Bon voyage! 
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Voters’ Dilemma 


THE COMING OF A NEW PARTY by Paul H. Douglass. 
McGraw-Hill. 236 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 
A NEW DEAL by Stuart Chase. Macmillan. 257 pp. Price $2.00 


UTUMN isthe true 
birth of the year for 
man as for society. 
Spring brings re- 
nascence to Nature 
and man in Nature; 

in Summer we do our outdoor chores 
gathering food and health (we are 
stoutest in September) ; now we con- 
front ourselves and our institutions. 
Not in years have we returned more 
sober or more daring. We even had 
a lesson from the sun: the thrill of 
the eclipse was that men could foretell, though they apologized 
for being three fifths of a second off! Thus Science in Nature. 
But who can foretell anything about Society? Has totality in the 
economic eclipse been passed? Does sporadic violence by farmers 
and miners forebode revolution? Nay, who will be the next Presi- 
dent? We begin to want less guessing on the edge of chaos, and more 
science (or even sense) in human affairs. People everywhere are 
getting over their personal depression shock—they want to do some- 
thing. The first possible act now is to vote for President. How? 

The independent, conscientious seeker for light will find that 
Paul Douglass has written the best available discussion of the 
question that is perplexing many men: Shall we help form a new 
party? John Dewey’s foreword declares that the book should be 
“compulsory reading for all citizens.” Douglass first-outlines with 
clarity and persuasiveness the things that demand remedying and the 
measures needed. Then he seeks to prove that we cannot get these 
measures through the old parties either by seizing them, cooperating 
with them, coercing them, as labor seeks to do, or by “boring from 
within.” He takes up the Democratic and Republican organiza- 
tions state by state to show the impossibility of changing their 
spots. He believes that Governor Roosevelt, however liberal or 
well intentioned, cannot transcend his party. Finally, he outlines 
the steps necessary for a new party. 

He is a realist in facing the problems of procedure, such as, the 
need to work through forty-eight states; the divorce between 
executive and legislature; the election of legislators by plurality vote 
in single-member districts (and so urges proportional voting) ; and 
the power of the Supreme Court to set aside legislation. And the 
problem of blocs, such as integrating the farmer and labor interests, 
supporting good Socialists (that means for him Norman Thomas 
this year) without endorsing their entire philosophy, and keeping 
out the Communists. The difficulties are clear, but he believes they 
have been overestimated. The chief difficulty he does not empha- 
size—what motivation will make great numbers of men and women 
do the dull, long-drawn out, oft defeated, discouraging hard work 
down in the grass roots to form the party and keep it going? This 
demands indeed a faith, as he says, a faith in the worth-whileness of 
life and that government can be made an agent for collective good. 
This will be buttressed by the clear recognition of the senseless 
evils we now suffer from. Have we enough of such faith and such 
recognition to work with? 
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Graphic. 


Gy Ms present situation seems this: the old system has broken 
down. Stuart Chase devotes two fine chapters to a study of 
the debacle of laissez-faire. We are coming to a certain agreement on 
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Laidler. Falcon Press. 255 pp. Price $2 


PEACE VETERANS by Roger Burlingame. Minton, Balch & Co. 
80 pp. Price $1.00 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

MORE MERRY-GO-ROUND by the authors of Washington Merry- 
Go-Round. Liveright. 482 pp. Price $3.00 postpaid of Survey 


THE INSOLENCE OF OFFICE by W. B. Northrop and J. B. 
Northrop. Putnam. 306 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

WASHINGTON SWINDLE SHEET by William P. Helm. A. and 
C. Boni. 249 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE REVOLT OF THE MASSES by Jose Ortega y Gasset. 
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some of the causes and cures. We ar 
willing to start afresh with Chase’ 
question: What is an economic s 
tem for? and to agree that it is te 
distribute the wealth produced by 
the basic equation of land, people 
and technical skill, with collective 
management for individual good 
The planks of a program are emer 
ging: a permanent money, so tha 
values will not shift and we shal 
have some kind of price stability 
security, through insurance anc 
social legislation; the control of investment and so of excess plant: 
government expenditure for public works such as roads an¢ 
housing; the taxation of wealth and the relief of the farmer from 
tax burdens; reorganization of certain sick industries like coal. 
textiles, oil; international cooperation; the development of a socia. 
philosophy of plan. 


F you are interested in what American Socialism offers in 1932, 

read this symposium, edited by Harry Laidler as a kind of cam: 
paign handbook. It is a brass-tack discussion of why capitalistic plan- 
ning is inadequate, of the aims of Socialism and its immediate 
program for a transitional period, and of the agencies that may helf 
inaugurate a planned economy. Here are illuminating debates on 
real economic problems with certain blueprints of proposed change: 
toward socialization. I liked Pierce Williams’s sharp critique of 
what he calls the romanticism of the plans to improve capitalism 
without attacking the problem of the control of production. He 
thinks economic councils will be devices for forecasting economic 
changes with possibly a voluntary use of the forecasts by some 
enlightened industrialists. But a true plan means control to govern 
the changes so forecasting is not needed. Eveline Burns offers 
interesting views on the cure of unemployment: we may have to 
limit the consumer’s choices by directing the energy of production 
into selected channels, and also slow down the adoption of techno- 
logical improvements on the ground that employment and human 
values are as important as speed of progress—indeed, are the meas- 
ures of progress! Felix Cohen argues for the essential oneness of 
politics and economics, and that deep-rooted legal concepts will 
need to be changed. This is a realistic book that courageously 
defines hard problems to be met by Socialistt—or any other party 
of change. 

Stuart Chase covers like fields in his brilliant new book where- 
in again he reveals his grasp of broad principles (suchas the 
inevitable decline of speculative profits with a falling birthrate) 
his roaring sense of life in a web of quickened words, his gift for 
making the abstract clear and vivid, as when he says there is a six 
man battle royal for the profits of industry between the landlord 
the bond-holder, the stock-holder, management, labor and th 
tax-collector; and his passionate desire to make the transition t 
the New Era with order and democracy. He does not anticipat 
revolution because we have no revolutionary mass, and the tec 
cians who might stop everything with a vast catastrophe will 
use their own powers. Nor the second road of fascist dictatorship 
that means a standardized people, profitable consumers, ° 
human values sacrificed, and also a fine fight among the pseu 
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lictators whose interests do not always coincide. And so he comes 
o the third road of a planned economy of transition, less dramatic 
nd religious than the others, but preservative of values and not 
estructive of the going machine of which he has a profound fear 
nd a deep reverence. Chase is willing to admit much private enter- 
rise and even profits for he believes we could pay a limited profit 
m capital provided we could stop the senselessly acquisitive from 
rying to get rich in the sixteen ways (from monopoly and patent 
ontrol through high pressure salesmanship and speculation to 
lownright graft and racketeering) that are all monkey-wrenches 
n any planned economy. Here Mr. Chase confronts the real 
ragon which of old was called Greed and Lust for Power. 

Until he slay that, his blue-prints in the final section on a man- 
ged currency, stiffer taxes, higher wages, control of speculation 
nd investment lack, as they say, implementation. They demand 
ower from the bottom to give, as he urges, control from the top. 
ind there’s the dilemma—to get the mass power to put the scientific 
and disinterested) managers in power. Can we persuade the people 
y higher wages, shorter hours, decreased taxes, and security to 
orego the gamble for wealth? Will the lessons of this depression, 
s he rather naively suggests, make them come to this philosophy, 
r can we enlist them in a thrilling adventure, saying, “Why should 
he Russians have all the fun of remaking a world?” Chase 
plendidly admits that it would be cowardly not to offer his final 
hapter, On Changing a System. But it is short and vague. To the 
itizen who wants to align himself with the forces of change by 
rderly process, he suggests: (1) agitation and education; (2) the 
ormation of a new party, hoping to throw together the Democrats 
nd Republicans into contrast with a party that makes the twin 
litical and business government one, as Russia has done, with 
he concept of public welfare not private profit dominant; (3) the 
rganization by the intelligent minority of shock-troop units in 
very community working under a national coordinating body to 
ducate themselves and their community on what an economic 
ystem is for and what plan would do for them. They could con- 
ribute facts for the central planners and offer nuclei for political 
ction. We are back at the grass roots with Paul Douglass. I say 
his not in disparagement of Chase or Douglass who offer splendid 
ooks, rich and demanding your reading, but just to emphasize 
vyhere they bring us. 


HAT the under-side of the grass roots look like can be 

found by prophet and citizen looking for light, in certain 
ther books. They will find matted together, corruption in politics, 
ressure groups seeking selfish ends, and public apathy. Peace 
feterans is the sincere, indignant protest of a former lieutenant 
gainst the ceaseless demands of the World War veterans pressure 
roup. He is revolted and explains his revolt with some interesting 
igures on the sums being bludgeoned out of the rest of us by the 
olitical power of organized veterans. The book lacks authority and 
locumentation but calls attention to a demand that costs a billion 
year now and may cost our children two billion yearly. The author 
elieves the racket side of relief may even deprive deserving ex- 
SIdiers of the compensation and care everybody agrees they 
hould get. 


es Merry-Go-Round is really a study of pressure groups, 
| financiers, lobbyists, admirals, generals, and politicians, their 
atrigues, methods, and social relations, though in form it is a 
ossipy chronicle about persons and events. It is more serious and 
onstructive than its popular predecessor. It may be a valuable part 
f education despite the dangers in gossip, impressions, and generali- 
ations, for after all political institutions are ran by human beings 
ith emotions, foibles, stupidities, scandals and befuddled good in- 
entions. It is helpful to get even a superficial study of the personali- 
ies of the Supreme Court justices and how these personal equations 
ermine decisions that will be of profound import in determining 
t plans Mr. Douglass and Mr. Chase can work out. Here is 
ver at work and play in Washington, power apparently great 
yugh to make the papers for which the authors of the book were 
pondents dispense with their services, Washington Swindle 
- reveals the cost to the taxpayers of the ancient small graft of 
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legislators through unnecessary mileage payments, junkets, 
nepotism, and the expense accounts of commissions and investiga- 
tions. The economy in government preached by the President 
is compared with the increased cost of the executive establish- 
ment. The appendices are enlightening. The total amount is not 
large, a drop in the bucket compared to the graft in business that 
drives managers to despair; but the mood of easy come, easy go, 
in our law-makers is discouraging. 


N / AYOR WALKER of New York has resigned with drama: 

and repercussions, but none of the conditions of evil re- 
corded in The Insolence of Office have been cured. It offers a clear 
factual digest of the high-spots of the investigation of judicial 
misconduct in New York City, and of the city government by a 
legislative committee, Samuel Seabury, counsel. Though the 
authors were closely connected with the investigation and its chief 
counsel, their story is remarkably -unbiassed, as well as readable. 
It is instructive enough to serve the voter as a manual of some of 
the conditions he must remedy. The authors declare the poli- 
tician with the “insolence of office” simply challenges the public: 
“What are you going to do about it?” They pass the challenge 
on to the citizen: What are you going to do about it? 

Now the answer to that is not simple, partly because government 
has become so complex, with technological problems such as trans- 
portation and intricate economic relations, that it is almost impos- 
sible for the plain man to understand what is going on. The graft 
is not plain stealing but dealings in intangibles such as justice, pub- 
lic franchises and services and comes often through the barter of 
influence based on public office, for indirect favors such as an 
opportunity for profitable investments. One gets the impression 
that the politician has developed such a skilful technique of in- 
direction that it becomes very hard to prove point-blank crooked- 
ness. It is established, of course, that such energy in pursuit of 
private gain proves a man unfit for public office. Now how are you 
going to show to the plain man his own interest in betterment 
when he cannot see where he is injured, or understand the factors 
in the case? Mr. Chase indeed apologizes for the difficulty of his 
exegesis of the money and price factors in economics. Can he as- 
sume in average men the mental energy or desire to understand 
either this, or his technological points, or even the nature of civiliza- 
tion and the need for plan against a threatened chaos? 


S O WE come to the profound and philosophical discussion of the 
attitude of the mass man in a surplus economy that makes 
The Revolt of the Masses by Jose Ortega y Gasset a book to be 
read and pondered. I cannot risk a digest of these enthralling two 
hundred pages for they are packed with ideas, novel views, and 
exciting illustrations. They confront the whole ideal of planning 
in a democracy with the concept that mass man has come to believe 
he is born into a world where science and government dispense 
comfort and security without obligations. He takes these blessings 
as proof of his own intelligence and ability to partake of all the 
opportunities of civilization and owns no superiors and has no 
standard of values. He barges in everywhere, self-satisfied, greedy, 
a spoiled child, a primitive barbarian threatening a “vertical in- 
vasion”, who has faith only in direct action, chiefly violence, and is 
likely to pull down the whole table to grab the sweets. He has no 
conception of the pains and labor of great leaders that have created 
science and ordered society; and so he has no sense of any duty or 
discipline that he must obey even to preserve the delicate structure 
he enjoys. He expects everything of society, nothing of himself 
and yet this demand on one’s self for betterment is the mark of the 
enlightened few who create values. Now it is clear that a planned 
society demands discipline, long-time views, cooperation, and a 
sense of the principles of the state and of technicism. Sefior Ortega 
y Gasset sees none of these things in the masses. And the more 
comfortable you make them the more indifferent and avaricious 
they will become. He makes much of the ingratitude and neglect 
towards pure science and applied technics although they serve 
mass men in the most obvious ways. The grabbing by pressure 
groups may indeed break down the whole intricate system from 
what Chase terms technological tenuousness. 
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Ortega y Gasset apparently centers his hope on an intelligent 
minority that with a new code of morals based on values in life 
(here undisclosed) will find a new unity of purpose that will im- 
pose discipline and inspire faith. For Europeans that purpose will 
be the organization of Europe into a great state from which once 
more will come order and ideals. But this is a hope, whereas much 
of his analysis of the psychology of masses in a surplus economy 
seems already fact. The book is simple in form, easy to read, 
provocative of argument, and electric in challenge. It is the step 
after Veblen, the beginning of a theory of the leisure masses, and 
it has some of the impact of Spengler. It will not help you in cast- 
ing your vote, but it will in understanding why casting your vote 
seems an impossible dilemma. Leon WHIPPLE 


Changes in Ethics 


ETHICAL RELATIVITY, by Edward Westermarck. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
301 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


HIS well-known sociologist is here answering the criticisms 

of his earlier teaching concerning the nature of moral con- 
science, that have accumulated through the years. The basis of 
ethics, as a science, according to Westermarck, lies in the recognition 
that morality derives from emotions, and that the antithesis of 
true and false cannot be applied. This psychological contention, 
unfortunately, is pursued through arguments for the most part 
outside the psychologist’s universe of discourse. The author is most 
helpful where he draws his illustrative material, not from the 
literature of ethics, but from his own extensive knowledge of the 
historical continuity and transmutation of moral concepts. 

The relativity of ethical standards is, of course, a fact of great 
practical importance—for example, to social workers in contact 
with diverse ethnic groups. But discussions like that recently held 
between Dean Kirchwey and Mr. Hepbron at the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, concerning the treatment of crime, indicate 
that our age and society can no more than others do without at 
least a tentative and conditioned agreement on moral principles 
and sanctions if it is to deal effectively with its own needs and 
problems. That we are better able to recognize our own retribu- 
tive emotions than were earlier generations should make such 
agreement more possible than it was before the days of authentic 
scientific information. Bruno LaskKER 


Healers Thru the Mind 


MENTAL HEALERS by Stefan Zweig. The Viking Press. 363 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


OU may scoff at mesmerism; you can chuckle over the reality- 
dodging sophistries of Christian Science; you can grow heated 
and vituperative at the supposedly sex-charged tenets of psycho- 
analysis, But you simply cannot ignore the influence on the mental 
health of the world (whether for better or worse) of the contribu- 
tions of Franz Mesmer, Mary Baker Eddy and Sigmund Freud. 
Too many hundreds of thousands of unstable personalities have 
been enabled to carry on a little longer and on little better levels 
of adjustment because of the fixity of their belief in these healers, 
to relegate the accomplishments of the latter to a limbo of denial. 
It was superbly shrewd of Stefan Zweig to make literary bed- 
fellows of the three. In most respects each has evolved techniques 
of healing opposite as the poles; “Mesmer, by means of suggestion, 
strengthening the will-to-health; Mary Baker Eddy, by the anes- 
thetic ecstasy of faith, conjuring pain and sickness out of the 
world; Freud, by rendering the patient aware of the conflict that 
burdens the unconscious and thus enabling nim to escape its spell.” 
Yet in spite of variations of method, a powerful common denom- 
inator pervades their work—that of supplying the personalized 
emotional conviction, the arousal of which every modern psycho- 
therapist now concedes is an indispensable preliminary to the 
efficacy of healing. It is a consistent emphasis on this indispensable 
factor that provides the background for this book. 

The author points out that, since the dawn of history, the sick 
man invariably tries to find a meaning for his suffering, yet he has 
never had courage to face the fact that illness assails him quite 
senselessly ; that there is no aim or purpose in the fever which con- 
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sumes his body. ‘This senselessness of pain proves incomprehensible 
and the Troglodyte must, therefore, confess to himself that illnes 
has been sent by somebody who must have a reason for thrusting 
upon him as a sort of punishment. This someone, therefore, can k 
none other than He to whom all things are possible. Consequenth 
the gods are responsible for illness; the gods alone have power t 
cure. 


The fight against disease has been not a fight against a particula 
illness in the past, but a hand-to-hand struggle to find God. Bodil; 
suffering is not assuaged by technical manipulation, but through ar 
act of faith; and one does not endeavor to treat disease, but to pra 
it out of existence. . . . The people do not want the expert who h 
a scientific knowledge of disease; what they desire is the medicine mar 
who has power to oust the ailment, 


An intuitive, if not a conscious, rationalization of this human 
need certainly became a motivating factor of the three particula 
mental healers whom Zweig describes, and yet the picture is a 
fascinating one. He shows us Mesmer branded as a charlatan, 
hounded by the scientific fraternity from capital to capital, dis 
coverer of a principle which bears his name and yet which he him- 
self never understood ; Mary Baker Eddy, supreme opportuni ‘ 
with an indomitable will, rising from a twenty-year sick bed t 
become the Messiah of a great religion of health; and Sigmund 
Freud, the cold analytical scientist who resolutely cut his path 
through forbidden territory and changed the thought and morals 
of our era. . 

Here is a brilliant and fascinating book. It may arouse in some 
the spark of emotional resentment and partisanship, but it cannot 
fail to maintain interest. Several gorgeous evenings wait those who 
dip into this study. GeorcE K. Pratt, M. D. 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene . 


Preliminary Plan | 


A PLANNED SOCIETY, by George Soule. Macmillan. 294 pp. Price $2. 50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


EORGE SOULE presents an extraordinarily sane, clear andl 
well-balanced volume on the need for social planning as op- 
posed to the hit-and-miss capitalistic order under which the world 
is at present suffering. | 
Preliminary to the concept of a planned society is a fascinating 
review of the economic and political illusions of the post-war period. 
He vividly describes the tragic effects of planlessness in a machine 
civilization; depicts the breakdown of the older liberal philosophy 
as a guide to social action; analyzes the far-flung theories of social 
revolution ; expounds the acrrald drive in man toward an organized 
life; tells of significant steps taken by the United States in the 
direction of planning during times of peace and times of war; sets 
forth Russia’s contribution to the problem; devotes thirty-three 
pages to next steps in social planning in America and philosophizes 
regarding the future of planning. 

The author presents no elaborate blueprint of a future society. 
He devotes far more space to the attack on the evils of industrial 
anarchy and on the false philosophy underlying the system of: 
laissez-faire than he does to the mapping out of a new social order. 
He does point out, however, a number of concrete steps that a 
be taken within each industry and in the nation. 

Mr. Soule is impatient with those who contend that no planning 
is possible until we have reorganized our system on the basis o 
social ownership. Yet he is convinced that “every step in the 
direction of planning for social ends must be a step away from: 
capitalism, no matter how that word is defined. The more advanced 
stages of a planned society must be something closely akin to the 
broad ambitions of socialism.” 

The author raises a number of interesting tactical problems. One 
is this: If a person is convinced that genuine social planning on tl 
basis of full use of our resources for the common good will be » 
sible only under socialized industry, should he devote his effort ' 
the development of economic councils under capitalism, in th 
belief that this step will almost inevitably lead in the direction 
social ownership?’ Or should he concentrate on the organization 0 


Je _masses for the purpose of achieving a socialized society, thus 
reventing the possibility of planning of a Fascist character? Or, in 
e third place, should the social radical strive to aid in both tasks? 
ach radical will answer from his experience, 
The reviewer agrees with Mr. Soule in believing that many 
chnicians can be mobilized immediately in the struggle for a 
stter ordered society, leaving to the future the problem of private 
srsus social ownership of industry. On the other hand, it will not 
long before these planners must be prepared to decide how they 
and on the more fundamental question of the continuance of the 
rofit system. It is thus most important, while pointing out what 
ext steps are possible in planning, to distinguish at the beginning 
stween pseudo-planning and genuine planning for the common 
dod and to aid in the development of political and economic or- 
anizations dedicated to such social ends. Harry W. LaipLEeR 
eague for Industrial Democracy 


Recreation As Life 


DUCATION THROUGH.RECREATION, by L. P. Jacks. Harper. 155 pp. 
Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


"ET us have more joy in life,” is the line that stands on the title 

page of this new book by L. P. Jacks. The great English 
jucator, former principal of Manchester College at Oxford, editor 
f the Hibbert Journal, spent last winter in this country. His 
ook is made up, in part, of papers delivered during those months, 
hen he spoke in sixty cities under the auspices of the National 
ecreation Association (See The Survey, October 15, 1931, 
age 74). 

Dr. Jacks urges his concept of education fused with recreation 
; a way out of the depression of spirit that weighs more heavily 
n the world than do the economic hard times. He sees education 
: “a wide encircling movement in the war against social evil, less 
yectacular, perhaps, than the crusading method, but more effective 
1 the long run.” But, he warns his readers, “to understand the 
leaning of education and of recreation we must see the two in 
nion and not in separation. The education which is not also rec- 
sation is a maimed, incomplete, half-done thing. The recreation 
hich is not also education has no re-creative value.” 

This sort of education and this sort of play, he shows, call for a 
ew type of leadership not only in the schools, but in the com- 
unity. “Training of the whole man,” which would “lead him 
) the discovery of his own powers” of activity and enjoyment, 
ffers a solution for such machine-age problems as the shortened 
ork day (and lengthened leisure) and even of some aspects of 
1e “enforced leisure” of the unemployed. 

In his several chapters, Dr. Jacks looks at the failures of modern 
hools and play, discusses not only the theory but some of the 
schniques of his plan, considers what it would mean to the com- 
unity, to health and skill, to art, to political life if we, as a 
eople, solved thus creatively the common problem of leisure and 
ducation. To the stimulus of fresh and vigorous ideas Dr. Jacks 
dds the charm of his humor and his exquisite English prose, 
aking his book in itself an adventure in education through 
‘creation. BeuLaH AmMIDON 


Justice Off the Track 


ONVICTING THE INNOCENT, by Edwin M. Borchard with the collabora- 
tion of E. Russell Lutz. Yale University Press. 421 pp. Price $3.75 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


N Boston in 1914 seventeen persons swore that Herbert T. 
Andrews had personally put bad checks in their hands; he 
ad not and was entirely innocent. Down in Mercer County, 
est Virginia, Payne Boyd was convicted of the murder of 


were all wrong, the real murderer being later discovered. 
yd Flood was convicted of robbing a bank in Freeburg, Illinois, 
1 1924 and sentenced to from ten years to life; he had nothing 

Jo with it. Up around Somerville, i the police got 
sited because ladies’ bags were being snatched; Benjamin Collins 
d himself in prison for it. This was too bad, for Benjamin was 
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not a bag-snatcher. New York has hardly yet forgotten the morning 
that Justice Guy of Brooklyn telephoned to Sing Sing forty min- 
utes before Charles F. Stielow was to be electrocuted—and thus 
saved one more miscarriage of justice. 

We all ought to be grateful to Professor Borchard for collecting 
data on sixty-five such cases. A district attorney in Worcester 
County, Massachusetts, is reported to have said: “Innocent men 
are never convicted. Don’t worry about it, it never happens in the 
world. It is a physical impossibility.” At least nobody will have to 
listen to that district attorney any more. 

As you read these cases, you get the idea that if it happened to 
these sixty-five-—the miscarriage of justice actually being proved 
in all—it is probably also happening in other cases. That is dis- 
concerting. The sixty-five were selected pretty much at random, 
wherever clues occurred, for cases of this kind are not systemati- 
cally reported. The major sources of the errors lay in mistaken 
identification (particularly by the victims of crimes of violence, 
showing perhaps some emotional disturbance in the victims) ; cir- 
cumstantial evidence from which erroneous conclusions were 
drawn; and plain perjury. In fourteen cases the victims were 
“framed” by hostile witnesses. It is hardly a tribute to the in- 
fallibility of legal processes to learn that in thirteen cases there 
were no crimes—and that eight of these were murders; that is, 
out of the sixty-five cases eight convictions for murder were re- 
turned when nobody had been murdered! This is to introduce 
opera bouffe into the whole performance. 

Professor Borchard does not draw hasty conclusions, but he places 
much of the blame on the zealousness of police or detectives, 
negligence of the police in “overlooking or even suppressing evi- 
dence of innocence,” and on the prosecution’s over-zealousness. 
He notes the influence, too, of that insidious technique of prosecu- 
tion in the United States which regards “‘a conviction as a personal 
victory calculated to enhance the prestige of the prosecutor.” 
While he is interested in criminal law reforms, he is even more 
interested, in connection with this study, in the European practice 
of reimbursing innocent victims, by appropriate indemnities, for 
the loss and damage suffered. Money payments, of course, cannot 
always do this, but that (plus admission of the error) is about all 
the state has to offer. Analyzing European statutes on this subject, 
he submits a draft bill for such relief in our own federal courts— 
and urges both state and federal governments to consider the 
adoption of such a policy. Then the tragic mockery of convicting 
the innocent would be partially relieved. © WinrHRop D. Lane 
Trenton, N. J. 


An Honest Man’s Camera 


MEN AT WORK, by Lewis W. Hine. Macmillan. Price $1.75 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. 


HIS little book of fifty-three photographs is a man’s credo and 
his life. “I have toiled in many industries and associated with 
thousands of workers,” says Lewis Hine, in an introductory state- 
ment. “Some of them are heroes; all of them persons it is a privilege 
to know. I will take you into the heart of modern industry .. . 
then the more you see of modern machines, the more may you, too, 
respect the men who make them and manipulate them.” In the 
years that photographers focused on misty scenes and cloud banks, 
Hine was quietly photographing mankind on the job, and now 
that photographers have discovered the Machine Age, mainly to 
glorify the inanimate machine, Hine goes right on improving his 
photographic records of men at their work whom “it is a privilege 
to know.” He is puzzled and dismayed by the present vogue of 
camera tricks, the faked lighting, the posing, all the theatrical 
effects; the natural dignity of man, the texture and shape of his 
tools are enough for him. Here it is, you don’t have to improve on 
it, his photographs say. And one sees that it is true. These are 
selections from Hine’s best studies, which means that they are as 
fine as one could demand. The publishers have brought it out as 
a book for adolescent young people, but artists, sculptors, writers 
and other adults with much less imagination will be stirred by it. 
It is a reintroduction of man to man, when both most need it. 
‘ Tue Epirors 


more urgent need of this care. 

Cleanliness is as near to beauty 
as to any other kind of godliness 
and the replanned community 
must be clean. This means pro- 
vision for the elimination of dust and smoke, the proper disposal 
of garbage, and the prevention of the accumulation of junk and 
other filth. If the planning includes the whole community, it will 
not mean the use by villagers of the country roadsides as a dumping 
ground, or the fouling of the creeks and rivers in garbage and 
sewage disposal. 

The strongest argument for cleanliness is the need of sanitation, 
but other provisions for the public health must be made by the 
community planners. A building code must be made and enforced 
providing for the safe and healthful as well as the artistic housing 
of farmers and villagers. Water supplies for both villagers and 
farmers must be safe. The village must usually depend upon a 
public water-works. This should not only be responsible for purify- 
ing the water supply, but should soften it where softening is neces- 
sary. The community, if it is to guard the public health, must 
make regulations for the farmer’s water supply as well. Such regu- 
lations must determine the depth and kind of wells to be dug and 
prevent their contamination. A village central heating plant and 
an electric plant furnishing light, heat and power to all members 
of the community would promote health and contribute to various 
other needs, Cleanliness is as closely associated with healthiness 
as it is with godliness and the community must furnish a public 
bath and toilet facilities or remain godless. 


HE planners must keep in mind the safety of residents, and con- 

trive to make even the railroad companies respect human life. 
They must not allow the desire of business men to sell a few more 
gallons of gasoline to prevent the routing around the village of 
through traffic on the highways. They must scheme to allow chil- 
dren to go to and from school without crossing busy streets. They 
must not depend upon insurance to pay the fire damage, but must 
insist upon preventing loss of life by building fireproof buildings. 
If mental as well as physical health is to be guarded, they must 
avoid unnecessary noise through such provisions as proper zoning 
ordinances, Although preventive measures must receive the greatest 
emphasis, the community must be provided with a hospital so 
financed that the poorest citizen may be served by it. The ideal 
community must be a healthy community. 

While it is not the principal requirement for wholesome recrea- 
tion, the structural arrangement of the community is an important 
factor in the recreational program and community planners must 
take the responsibility for supplying a park, playground and other 
equipment for this program. The playground might be extended 
to include even golf links. The gymnasium of the public school 
could easily be made to serve adults as well as children. The recrea- 
tional facilities must be of sufficient capacity to serve open-country 
as well as village residents. A supervised communal picnic ground, 
possibly in connection with a tourist camp in the country or in the 
village, would save the destruction of the farmers’ crops and dispo- 
sitions and, like all wholesome recreational provisions, would be a 
moral and sanitary asset. The full cooperation and neighborly 
understanding between villagers and farmers might be fostered by 
providing. community control and encouragement of such sports 
as fishing, hunting and summer resorting. The community plan 
might include such enterprises as the planting of fish in lakes and 
streams. 

While the community as a whole must be an educational insti- 
tution, the planners must give attention to the specialized and 
formal educational equipment. In most localities, the necessary 
changes in this respect are more radical, expensive and urgent than 
in any other reform. If education is going to be other than semi- 
public the farmer must not be expected to educate his children 
separately, but must enjoy advantages equal to the barber and the 
banker and on the same terms. The task of the community plan- 
ners is to determine the kind of buildings, their location, and the 
amount of land to be set aside for educational purposes. The 
twenty acres which the city of Gary, Indiana, allows for each 
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(Continued from page 475) 


building is not too large; th 
location is part of the zn 
scheme; and the kind of build 
ings must conform to peculia 
educational needs of the com 
munity and to the other requirements of the model community 
such as beauty and healthfulness, Included in the educational re 
quirements are a public library with a wagon to carry book 
to the homes of farmers, j 

No thorough-going community planning can neglect the re 
ligious needs of the citizens. If the psychological prerequisite 
which are assumed were sufficiently strong, the enlarged commu 
nity here considered might build and support a cathedral in whicl 
the citizens might learn to sing out of the same hymn book anc 
in which the religious forces might take on a new dignity an 
generate a positive influence for communal well-being. The orig 
inal cost and upkeep of a plant in which self-respecting worshiper 
could take pride would be no greater than the numerous building 
with which the fifty-seven varieties of religious denomination 
have, in most places, disfigured the landscape. In the beginnin; 
it might be necessary to let different denominations use the sam 
building at different hours. 


HE community needs a seat for its government, the planning o 

which is important, but the planners will have to concern them 
selves with more than the building of a beautiful and convenien 
court house. They must contrive to make community governmen 
local government indeed. American county government is notori 
ously inefficient. Everything is wrong with it that could be wrong 
and any change is bound to be an improvement. It has no respon 


' sible head as has every other government on the face of the earth 


It is entirely lacking in unity and the correlation of its functions 
Its waste is estimated to be as great as its necessary cost. It needs al 
expert purchasing agent, a scientific accounting system, an efficien 
budgeting method and responsible auditing. It must invent som 
legislative machinery. A modification of legislation may be neces 
sary to the financing of community enterprises, for example. I 
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Community building should harmonize the 
cience of production with the art of living.—C. A. 


eeds new correctional equipment to take the place of the disgrace- 


al county jails. 


The planners will get the most ready cooperation in their pro-— 


ision for the economic needs. They must allow for the most 
ficient use of commercial and industrial equipment consistent 
fith the above requirements. They must contrive to promote, so 
ar as the structure of the community is concerned, the economic 
anctions for which the natural resources are best adapted. There 
, for instance, a close relation between such functions and the 
ystems of transportation. Just as the community needs to prevent, 
3 much as possible, sickness, accidents and delinquency, so it must 
sek to prevent poverty, but it must expect failures. It has always 
een ready to claim responsibility for successes of all sorts. It must 
e equally ready to assume responsibility for failures. It must not 
€ so optimistic as to neglect to provide for the failures. It must, 
or one thing, find a substitute in the way of a respectable home 
or that greatest blot on our civilization, the county poorhouse. 
uch a home might include a group of cottages where the aged 
light not have to depend entirely upon charity, where they could 
nd congenial companionship with others in or out of the home, 
nd where they would not be excluded from the social activities 
f the community. 

Since community consciousness, public opinion, and public senti- 
lent are necessary not only for the inauguration of the reform of 
1e community but to keep it reformed, the planners must produce 
1e equipment for the development and for the generation and 
fganization of such consciousness, opinion and sentiment. This 
rovision will involve the machinery for both formal and informal 
ice-to-face discussion. For the formal discussion, there must be 
n auditorium limited in capacity only to the potential size of the 
adiences. This might well be equipped to serve not only for 
tures and forums, but for picture-show, opera, theater, and 
ance hall. 

European rural village communities can furnish many sugges- 
ons of equipment for informal discussions. The American rural 
ymmunity must improvise a substitute for that convivial, demo- 
atic, socializing institution, the public house or saloon. This 
mmunity club, or whatever it is to be called, must be made to 
erform its function without breeding a race of alcoholics. In con- 
ection with it there could be established a community kitchen, 
inch room, and rest room where farmers and townsmen could 
leet in informal, congenial, social intercourse. The public square, 
rnished with comfortable seats where neighbors could sit and 
iscuss the weather, politics and Einstein’s theory, would encourage 
mmunity socialization. In European rural communities, the vil- 
ge market is an institution which contributes to this socializing 
rocess as well as to economic needs. The formal and informal 
iscussion and social organization would be promoted by the im- 
rovement of all kinds of communication and transportation. The 
lanners must keep in mind the needs of good roads as well as 
reets, efficient postal, railway and aviation service. 


NE reason that the social organization of American rural com- 
munities has been so weak and inefficient, and the community 
itelligence so low is the homogeneity of the constituency of the 
munity. Farmers have had only farmers for neighbors, and 
lere has been a monotony of points of view represented by the 
lage population. At present the better minds leave the rural 
ymmunity because of its intellectual (Continued on page 488) 


q 
ee” is knowing what to do—Virtue 1s 
oing it. In community planning we seem to 


acquired virtue before we have attained 
dom.—C. A. 


Mrs. Kosaka has 
a one-tap sink 


The only water that runs into Mrs. Kosaka’s sink is 
cold! That’s why you can lighten and improve her 
housekeeping by introducing her to Fels-Naptha Soap. 

For Fels-Naptha brings extra help that washes 
things beautif P 


y clean—even in cool water! 

Fels-Naptha, you see, is two busy cleaners instead 
of one. Not “‘just soap,” but good golden soap com- 
bined with plenty of naptha, the dirt-loosener. Hand 
in hand, they loosen dirt without hard rubbing. That’s 
Meee for washing as well as cleaning, Mrs. Kosaka 
will be glad to have this friendly extra help. 

Write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., for a sample 
bar of Fels-Naptha, mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


Fels-Naptha 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“Modern Home Equipment” 


Our new booklet is a carefully selected list 
of the practical equipment needed in an average- 
sized home. It is invaluable, alike to new and 
to experienced housekeepers — already in its 
eleventh edition. It considers in turn the kitchen, 
pantry, dining room, general cleaning equip- 
ment and the laundry, and gives the price of each 
article mentioned. 


Ask for Booklet S—it will be sent postpaid 


LEWIS & CONGER 
A5th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York City 


We assist in preparing special articles, papers, speeches, 
© debates. Expert scholarly service. AUTHOR'S RESEARCH 
® BurREAu, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED — Little Blue Book Authors 


I am organizing a class of beginners, who will be taught by mail how to win 
fame and fortune through Little Blue Book authorship. Write for free details. 


E. Haldeman-Julius Desk X-947, Girard, Kansas 


WORLD UNITY 


The magazine which records progress toward world community and a 
humanized civilization. Sample copy, free. Important reprints: Reading 
List of Current Books on Internationalism, 5c; Building Up the Inter- 
national Mind, by H. A. Overstreet, 5c; Education for Human Brotherhood, 
by Rufus M. Jones, 5c. Free booklet on request. 


WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York City 


SUBSCRIBE HERE 


The Survey — Twice a Month— $5.00 Pisa chem ay 


Survey Graphic — Monthly — $3.00 
Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19th St., New York 
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just published 
SOCIALIST PLANNING 
AND A SOCIALIST PROGRAM 


Edited for the League for Industrial Democracy 
by Harry W. Laidler 


with an Introduction by 
Norman Thomas 


$2.00 


A symposium by 30 leaders of socialist opinion presenting 
the ideas, the aims, the plans of socialists, in this presidential 
election year. 

As Norman Thomas says about this book, “It is appro- 
priate for socialists to say in some detail what they think about 
economic planning, what their own plans are and what power 
they would put behind them. Especially in a year of presi- 
dential elections some such discussion, less authoritative than 
a party platform but more explanatory than any platform or 
speech about it can be, is in order.” 

You will want to look up especially: 

Stuart Chase’s article on Society Adrift. 

Professor Tugwell’s ideas on the profit motive in planning. 

Dr. Felix S. Cohen’s article on Politics and Economics. 

Professor Robert Morss Lovett’s article on Culture Under 
Socialism. 

Professor H. U. Faulkner’s commentary on the Present 
Political Conflict. 

Dr. Max Winkler’s data on strange American banking 
transactions in South America. 

Order this stimulating and often brilliant book from your bookstore or direct 
from the publishers. 


PPP IPP FPP PPA PAA SAPP P PPB PP PPD DD 
FALCON : PRESS 


1451 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


eAmericana 
WHAT HAPPENED IN THE 


MOONEY CASE 


By ERNEST JEROME HOPKINS 


The full and impartial story of the world-famous 
case, from its beginning to Governor Rolfe’s 
final refusal to release Mooney. An important, 
revelatory book, it takes no sides, but its implica- 
tions are obvious. $2.50 


GEORGIA NIGGER 


By JOHN L. SPIVAK 


The story of one Georgia negro’s attempt to es- 
cape from peonage. Round this central theme is 
built a vital picture of general conditions prevail- 
ing among the negroes of America’s Black Belt. 
The book is illustrated with actual photographs 
of tortures inflicted upon negro convicts and 
photostat copies of punishment records. $2.50 


BREWER, WARREN & PUTNAM 
6 E. 53rd St., New York 
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Scientific City Planning will begin only whe 
our confidence in the city of today will have com 
to an end.—C. A. 


| 


4 


(Continued from page 487) poverty. Individualism is bow 

to be rampant and community unity and solidarity wea 
where likeness in the population prevails. The independent pio 
neer notion that each family is sufficient unto itself is still pre 
dominant among rural people. The consciousness of interdepend 
ence and human solidarity will increase only as the communit 
comes to include.a variety of specialists producing a large assortmen 
of material and spiritual products. When each neighbor becomes 
specialist, supplying only one of his many needs, and dependin 
upon trading his surplus for his share of the products of many othe 
specialists, he will understand the meaning of community inter 
dependence. In a recent study, Village and Open-County Neigh 
borhoods (Century Company), it was found that European rurz 
villages were far superior to American open-country neighborhood 
in this respect. Grospbartan, Germany, for example, has seventy 
two different professions and occupations represented in its popu 
lation. The basis of the evolutionary process is variation, and i 
selection, natural or artificial, is to function most constructively 
there must be many varieties from which to select. This applic 
to the selection of ideas as well as to every other phase of the proces: 
A well-planned community would attract to itself a great variet 
of industrial, occupational, and professional interests and woul 
produce in the community, through the social interaction of 

great complex of points of view, that resourcefulness which — 
sometimes referred to as a “fertile mind” in an individual. ] 
would produce the enlargement, enlightenment and enlivenmen 
as well as the unification of community life. 


FOOD AND FOLKS FROM THE HINTERLAND 
(Continued from page 453) 


150 days or more off the farm in other than farm work, or reporte 
an occupation other than farmer, provided the value of products di 
not exceed $750” were classified as “‘part-time” farms in the 193} 
Census. There were 339,000 such farms. In New England the 
ranked third and, in the Middle Atlantic states, fourth in numbe 
among the various types of farms. This is the first census in whic 
such a classification has been made; but farms of under three acre 
many of which doubtless were part-time farms, increased 22,641 
which is 111 per cent, between 1920 and 1930; farms of three t 
nine acres increased 47,091, which is 18 per cent; and farms ¢ 
ten to nineteen acres increased 51,854, which is 10 per cent. A 
larger farms decreased in number, except those of over five hundre 
acres. 
These part-time farms reduce the cash cost of living or rais 
the standard of living, afford a sort of recreation, and provided cor 
siderable security in times of depression and unemployment. Suc 
farms seem likely to increase in number, and the increase may b 
rapid if a shorter work-day becomes common. Migration of fat 
tories to villages and small towns would also greatly favor suc 
part-time farming. ; 
This development of part-time farming, however, is a vet 
different thing from an increase in full-time farms that mai 
people apparently think will result from the unemployment sit 
tion. To assume that these unemployed who have gone back to th 
country will not return to the city when the depression is ove 
is to assume that they can not find work in the city or that th 
wages offered will be Jess than the income they can derive fro 
self-sufficing farming, which is low. ; 


\ \ 7 HETHER unemployment becomes general in the futt 
or whether wages become lower than in the past dep 
of course, on the distribution of the national income, which 


ae can forecast with assurance. But it is possible to note the 
robable influence upon population trends of an increasing and 
a decreasing proportion of the population engaged in agriculture. 
Tf unemployment diminishes to its predepression dimensions, 
id urban wages provide a much higher standard of living than is 
forded by largely self-sufficing farming, the mechanization and 
mmercialization of agriculture may be expected to continue, ac- 
mpanied by a decreasing farm population and a national birth- 
te declining more rapidly than it would decline if the proportion 
the population engaged in agriculture were stationary or in- 
easing. If, on the other hand, urban unemployment persists and 
ages become too low to attract young people from the farms, it 
reasonable to expect an increase in the farm population. This 
crease, however, probably will be owing to rural excess of births 
er deaths more than to migration from the cities. 


et unemployment and low wages in the cities will tend to de- 
press the urban birthrate, and may more than balance the rural 
crease of population. Whether the future holds in store economic 
Osperity or depression, the prospect for any increase in births is 
Mt bright. If it be prosperity, the cities and suburbs seem likely 
receive all the natural increase which the farm population will 
ovide—unless there be a great migration of manufacturing to 
e villages. If it be depression, the rural districts are likely to 
tain much of their natural increase, and the increase may be 
eatest where the birthrate and density of the population are the 
ghest, because of insufficient wealth in the hands of the youth 
such districts to acquire use of the land in the richer and more 
arsely populated regions. 

Since there are not enough children in most of the cities to 
aintain their population after a decade or two without migration 
om the rural regions or immigration from abroad, and since the 
ral population, except in 1931, has been experiencing a deple- 
m of its young people which will soon have a depressing effect on 
e birthrate, while restrictions on immigration may not be relaxed, 
seems none too soon to consider the consequences of a declining 
tional population. A stationary population would have many 
vantages and perhaps need not occasion grave concern. But a 
clining population will have serious economic and social conse- 
ences. The most serious feature is the probability that once the 
cline sets in it will become persistent and progressive. Unless the 
rthrate should rise rapidly for a considerable period, the insuf- 
jent number of children in one generation to maintain popula- 


m stationary will result in a smaller number of mothers, who will. 


turn give birth to a still smaller number of daughters. Thus a 
wnward spiral in population is engendered the trend of which 
will be difficult to check. 


CITIES BUILT ON SAND 
(Continued from page 463) 


thin the urban region, whereas the manufacturing economy 
ay fear that such a change will lead to higher freight rates. Thus 
t geographic study often involves not only the relation of each 
ban type to the environment but also the interrelations of the 
rious types in one area as they hinder or encourage each other’s 
> of the site. 

Is there any definite correlation between population density 
d the resources of an area? Roughly such a relationship exists 
t it is often obscured by variables such as different standards of 
ing, different stages of eco- (Continued on page 490) 


“Merely to provide the workman with 
eather proof shelter in which to eat, sleep and 
eed 1 is but to give him what the dodseete ani- 
s already have.”—Carlyle. 


vo) 


The Crisis in 


Hospital Finance 


By MICHAEL M. DAVIS and 
C. RUFUS ROREM 


Contemporary problems in hospital finance 
— and ways of meeting them — are dis- 
cussed from the points of view of the public, 
the physician, and the hospital. $2.50 


Chicago Families 


By DAY MONROE 


Human interest facts interpreted from cen- 
sus data, contradicting many wide-sprea 

beliefs. Broken and unbroken families, size 
of families, number of earners per family, 
their occupations, dependent children, and 
many other factors of social concern are 
studied. $3.00 


Lying and Its 
Detection 


By JOHN A. LARSON 


The use of the much-discussed lie-detector 
is explained by the man who had a large 
part in its development and has used it in 
criminal investigations for the last ten ele 


Problems of the 


Pacific, 1931 


Edited by BRUNO LASKER 


Proceedings of the Fourth Conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, Shanghai. 
aife cae ta account of the drama o 


ideas which unfolded on this particular 
Pacific stage last November.’ — Pacific 
Affairs. $5.00 


The Pilgrims of 
Russian-Town 


By PAULINE V. YOUNG 


The struggle of a religious group — the 
Molokans, or “Russian Quakers” — to main- 
tain itself. in the complex urban environ- 
ment of Los Angeles. $3.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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rely on Webster’s Collegiate—the best abridged dictionary 
because it is based upon Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary—the “Supreme Authority.” 


FOURTH EDITION. NEW LOW PRICES. 106,000 
entries, 1,268 pages, 1,700 illustrations. Thin Paper 
at bor Cloth, $3.50; Fabrikoid, $5.00; Leather, 
7.00. 
At your bookseller or from the publishers. Write 
for free booklet of interesting questions and 
answers containing twelve entertaining quizzes, 
each with ten questions and their answers. 
Free on request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
225 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 


Something New— 


New Noiseless Typing made available to all business 


THE NEW REMINGTON NOISELESS 
SEVEN PORTABLE DESK MODEL 


The crowning achievement of typewriter engineers—a small type- 


writer, light, compact, built for the exacting service of office use. Capable 
of the a op grade of typewriter performance—vwriting, manifolding or 


cutting of stencils—AND IT IS NOISELESS. 


MARY R. ANDERSON 
112 East 19th Street New York, N. Y. 
Phone: Algonquin 4-7490 
When calling at THE SURVEY let us show you the 
new REMINGTON NOISELESS NUMBER SEVEN 


FIRST HAND KNOWLEDGE 
ON CURRENT TOPICS 


FOR THE INVESTIGATOR, STUDENT, 
TEACHER, DEBATER, EDITOR AND 
PUBLIC SPIRITED CITIZEN 


COMPULSORY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: E. C. 
Buehler (Reference Shelf) cloth. 295 pages. Contains briefs, 
bibliography and selected articles. Postpaid 90c 


STATE AND LOCAL TAX REVISION: E. C. Buehler (Reference 
Shelf) cloth. 354 pages. Postpaid 90c 


LOBBYING IN CONGRESS. H. M. Muller (Reference Shelf) 
Postpaid 90c 


RECOGNITION OF SOVIET RUSSIA. Buechler, Maxwell and 
Pflaum (Handbook Series) Postpaid $2.40 


CHAIN STORES. D. Bloomfield (Reference Shelf) Postpaid 90c 


TRENDS IN RETAIL DISTRIBUTION, D. Bloomfield (Hand- 
book Series) Postpaid $2.40 


TRENDS IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. J. G. Hodgson (Refer- 
ence Shelf) Postpaid 90c 


CONSCRIPTION OF WEALTH IN TIME OF WAR. J. E. John- 
sen (Reference Shelf) Postpaid 90c 


WORLD COURT. H. M. Muller (Reference Shelf) Postpaid 90c 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
DEBATE MATERIAL. ALL BOOKS POSTPAID 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Compilers and Publishers of Bibliographies, 
Indexes to Periodicals and Other 
Reference Works 


950-972 University Ave. New York 


Civic art is the freeing of the individual cr 
ative instinct through communal action.—. A, 


(Continued from page 489) nomic development, and differ 
degrees of knowledge of the regional potentialities. For exam 


the same environment which supports three hundred mil 
Chinese would probably support only fifty million people on tl 


American standard of living. On the other hand, a change in 
stage of economic development—such as the industrialization 
China — might enable twice as many people to live in that ar 
without lowering the standard of living. 

Applying this analysis to our regional planning, the geogra’ 
of an area sets the outside limits for population growth. With 
these limits, we may build slums, model apartments for workme 
garden cities or large estates, but we cannot hope to orp 
dense a population as a slum area on the standard of living of tl 
estate-dweller. If we push the population of a section beyond 
productivity, we must in time either lower the standard of livi1 
or else have a community which is living beyond its income at 
which will sooner or later meet the fate of Manaos. : 

Regional planning need not feel that it must submit passive 
to these geographic limits. Most of our relations with the physic 
environment are with the realized environment rather than t 
actual physical environment. The careful geographic analy: 
which should accompany any thorough regional investigatic 
should bring to light many previously unknown resources. Furthe 
more, the rearrangements which gradually take place under tl 
guidance of the regional plan should increase the efficiency of é1 
vironmental utilization. So regional planning may not only prepa 
(within certain limits) for an increased population but may allo 
this population to achieve a higher standard of living through mo 
efficient utilization of resources and new discoveries of econom 
possibilities. Japan provides an example of what can be accon 
plished. In 1800, Japan supported about twenty-five millic 
people who were in constant danger of starvation. Today, wii 
almost the same resources, Japan supports sixty million people 
a much higher standard of living, and starvation is no long 
common. 


‘Te sum up our thesis: many ambitious regional plans fail to git 
adequate consideration to the geographic basis of settlemer 
Consequently, many cities have been developed far beyond at 
scientific justification and may decline, as has Manaos, Other citie 
such as Gary, have been developed on a firm basis and seem to | 
relatively stable. Nevertheless, since a geographic situation is con 
plex and dynamic, many factors which make for change must | 
watched so that crises may be anticipated and new adjustmen 
made. The density of population is only broadly determined t 
the environment, and social factors, such as the standard of livin, 
must be considered. Regional planning may, however, add to ot 
realization of environmental possibilities as well.as increase ol 
efficiency in utilizing known resources. In any case, the region 
planner must be careful not to build too much on a slight or it 
secure geographic foundation. To determine the strength of an 
geographic foundation requires a more detailed and more intrica 
study than most planners realize. Applied geography provides 
firmer basis for regional planning than the hopes and aspiratiot 
of local patriots and boosters. 


PUBLIC TOOLS FOR REGIONAL PLANNING 4 


(Continued from page 473) 


from government strong state planning boards, with a breadth ¢ 
approach not yet realized. Behind them should be a fede: 
planning board to coordinate their recommendations and to dé 
with those allocations and movements which, though more thi 
region-wide, have regional implications. Even though much 
the spade work be done by agricultural experiment stations (the! 
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The closer people live in congested cities the 
treater the social and spiritual distance between 
eIm.—C. A. 


3 


ves governmental), universities, utility companies and voluntary 
Scistom, I know of no agency but government that can pull 
heir thinking together. 
_ As to regulation, government is, as we have said, the instrument 
or the imposition of the common will upon the individual. It can 
nfluence his use of land in three ways short of assuming complete 
ontrol. Guidance may seem a weak medicine for the ills of the 
lay; and it is inescapable that the real enemy of land planning 
s land speculation. If we can drum it into ourselves that it is a 
wublic utility, regulation may help. If we have to proclaim land a 
atural resource,—and many a discouraged planner would gladly 
yrite such a proclamation,—we have jumped out of the confines 
vhich space imposes on this particular discussion. 


HE police power is our first device for regulation. Zoning, 

which in some communities already prescribes five acres as the 
mallest plot on which a residence may be built in the most 
estricted districts, is definitely a tool of planning and has already 
utgrown its original justification in the interest merely of light, 
ir and health. It will go further. Just as we now exclude inappro- 
riate industry from certain areas more suitable for residence, we 
nay forbid even residences on land which cannot efficiently and 
conomically be developed for that purpose. 

Both our large and small cities already have enough land im- 
roperly withdrawn from agricultural use and cut up into building 
ots to accommodate from two to four times their ultimate possible 
opulation. There should be stringent governmental control over 
he continuance of this process,—perhaps by the issuance of cer- 
ificates of necessity for good cause shown. 

Further, government must be armed with much wider powers 
f eminent domain to prevent the obstruction of large-scale plan- 
ling. I am more interested in the power than in the numerous 
xamples of its difficulty of administration. The Westchester 
Younty Park Commission, in assembling thirty million dollars 
vorth of land, was able to acquire nine tenths of it by private 
reaty, presumably satisfactory to both the owner and the public,— 
ecause it had the power to take the land anyhow. 

Again, the power of taxation is in itself a tool for land planning. 
t can be used to encourage building, as by the Pittsburgh graded 
ax plan, which is to tax improvements only half as much as land. 
t can be used to promote reforestation, by decreasing taxes on such 
and during the period of growth, collecting the state’s share when 
he crop comes in, and discouraging indiscriminate timber stripping. 

The inter-relation of taxation and land planning is being most 
lramatically demonstrated right now in Mississippi, Michigan 
nd other states in which the government finds itself the not-so- 
oud proprietor of thousands of parcels of land, the owners of 
vhich could not make them yield enough revenue to meet the 
axes. This is the fault both of maladjustment of the incidence of 
axation and of inappropriate use of land. And it shows that under 
ur system the government will find itself inevitably called upon 
9 carry forward such community enterprises as will not yield profits. 
f these defaulted lands are appropriate only for open spaces and 
eforestation, it will be the government which will have to develop 
hem. The hope that lies in a joining of regional planning and 
overnment is that the necessary re-adjustments can thus be made 
vithout so much tragic loss to thousands of rugged individuals, 


ARE YOU MOVING? 
Readers of The Survey and Survey Graphic — please send us early notice 
change of address. 


Five weeks will give us ample time to make sure of prompt mailing. 
_ Please give both old and new addresses. Send to us at 


112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 


When THESE Men Recommend a Book 
You Know It Is Worth Reading and Owning 


Mian’s Rough Road 


By A. G. KELLER 


PROFESSOR OF SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Havelock STIMULATING, Veet i 
Ellis authoritative, Mencken 
I feel in much general | readable history of the | Useful and _interest- 
agreement with its evolution of society ing. In these days of 
attitude, and I am tall talk it deserves 


which shows what the 


sure that it will find to be given hard 


many readers. experience of 10,000 gen- | study. 
John B. erations means to us James Harvey 
Watson in solving the problems Robinson 


which confront us | I am _ enthusiastic. 
today. $3.00 | No one else has fur- 


nished so well ar- 
Published Jointly by 


ranged a vivid presen- 
tation as Dr. Keller. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES 
COMPANY 
443 Fourth Ave. 
and 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


The one book I have 
recently read that I 
would like to recom- 
mend to anyone who 
can read. 


Clarence 
Darrow 


Discusses many of the 
most important rela- 
tions and laws that 
affect human life. 


Harry Elmer 
Barnes 


A great practical aid 
to understanding our 
present social and 
economic problems. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN SOCIETY 


The College 
and Society 


| Rapist for changes in the American plan of higher 
education, by Ernest Hatch Wilkins, President of Oberlin 
College. Says the Boston Eve. Transcript: “The ideas Presi- 
dent Wilkins presents, whether you agree with him or not, are 
worthy of the attention not only of the educators for whom 
the book is written, but of all those who are concerned that 
the public and private money expended upon education shall 
not have been spent vainly.” A thought-provoking and timely 
book. 8vo, 175 pages. $1.75 


Social Problems 


Nae Revisep Eprrtion. By J. L. Gillin, Ph.D., Professor 
of Sociology, University of Wisconsin; C. G. Dittmer, 
Ph.D., Professor and Administrative Chairman, Department 
of Sociology, New York University; and R. J. Colbert, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Economics and Sociology, University 
of Wisconsin. This is the first revision of a book which, in the 
words of the Boston Eve. Transcript, “has been rarely rivalled 
in the literature of sociology.” It provides a remarkably clear 
picture of the major social problems of the day and their 
origins. Royal 8vo, 566 pages. katy 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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It’s a 
pleasant life 


AT Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. Carefree and 
comfortable. Everything at hand, nothing 
is urgent. One pleasant day follows an- 
other. A ride on the beach, perhaps—or in 
a rolling chair. A game of squash. A little 
browsing in the library. Shuffleboard or 
ping-pong. Golf. Long hours in the sun 
on the Ocean Deck with the sea at your 
feet. Bridge and music in the evening. 
The ocean air puts zest in the game of 
relaxation. ... Whipping appetites to an 
even keener appreciation of the Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall cuisine. Assuring deep, 
untroubled sleep at night. You'll find 
your stay at Chalfonte or Haddon Hall a 
healthful and a pleasant interlude. We 
will be glad to send you information. 


Lowest rates in years. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLAN TIC CcIiTy 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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TREAT 
NOE Baie 


From Spain 


Gee. Spanish girls who come to the Residencia are quite th 
contrary to the impression that most people have of Spanish gir 
They are not the pretty dolls devoid of brains and conversati 
that people will tell you they are, but are full of character an 
animation, and nearly all of them are kindness itself. They ai 
always anxious to tell us what to see, and the most economical wa) 
of seeing things; where to shop, and so on. Political emotion rur 
high, and it is always more tactful to listen than talk on that subjec 
—anything royalist is frowned upon. Some of the Smith grow 
went to the prison to call upon some young aristocrats who 
political prisoners, and Miss B. has asked them not to go there agait 
because of the bad feeling which it might cause. Shortly after th 
visit to the prison by the other girls, three of my Spanish friend 
came to my room and wanted to know if I had been one of th 
“traitors” who had been to the prison. And it was quite impossibl 
to make them feel the least sympathy for those poor boys wh 
were arrested for defending a monastery and have been languishin| 
for nine months in jail without trial! | 

Spanish girls are much less adventuresome than American girls 
They travel very little even in their own country, and while the 
like to dream about going to America they become timi 
when they see the opportunity within reach; and as a matter o 
fact I don’t think Spanish families like to send their daughters s 
far away. : 

For those who enjoy being out of doors, Madrid offers tw 
country clubs, with tennis courts, golf links, swimming pools an 
race tracks, And mountains splendid for tramping about. . . . 

The Boston Symphony tried to get Arbds as its director, but h 
declined the offer, preferring to remain in Madrid. He worke 
here for twenty-two years without receiving any financial comper 
sation except the division of the net profits of the box office return 
and many times there was nothing to divide. Now he is receivin 
the recognition that is his due and the Sunday morning concert 
given at the Cine Monumental, are well attended. The entrance 
fee is at the popular price of three pesetas, less than thirty cents 
us, though to the Spaniards it is sixty cents, which is the usual co 
of a theater ticket. 


NE of the things that I have noticed here is the contrast wit 
France as regards the attitude of the people towards the infil: 

tion of their money. The French resented the advantage of the e3 
change to foreigners and there was everywhere—in restaurants, 1 
shops, in hotels—one price for foreigners and another price fe 
French people. There is almost nothing of that in Spain. Natural 
it is unpleasant to feel that one’s money is inflated, but the peop. 
blame the government for that, and like good hosts rejoice that th 
foreigner can live better in their country and see more of it than h 
could otherwise do. On the other hand, Spain has always been or 
of the most expensive countries of Europe and if it were not fi 
the exchange we should find things very dear. ' 
For those who wish to travel extensively in Spain the kilometr 
ticket (good only for three months) is a great economy. It cos 
307 pesetas (a peseta is equivalent to a little less than 11 cents 
for 3000 kilometers, in first class, which saves one third on the co 
of the same number of kilometers bought in tickets from place | 
place. The cost of the second class ticket is 228 pesetas, but usua 
the fast trains do not carry second class coaches, only first ai 
third, and the slow trains are terrible. A third class ticket costs I 
pesetas. I don’t advise it as one sits on straight wooden benches, v 
close to one’s neighbor, and whatever poultry, fleas or other lives 
he may choose to carry along. It’s all right for a short excurs: 
but for any long trip it would be quite unbearable. Two pe 


« 


y use the 3000 kilometric ticket, and a photograph of the 
rer, or bearers, is required. 
Many of the interesting places are within a small radius of 
adrid, and can be visited in short excursions without spending 
: night, to wit: Toledo, Segovia (from here take a half hour’s 
p to la Granja by autobus and see the palace), Escorial, Siguenza. 
Betty and I had quite an experience on the train from Madrid 
Valencia. We tried to save money by taking a night train so that 
could have the day in Valencia; but as sleepers are a luxury we 
sided that we were Spanish enough by that time to forego the 
eper. We found a compartment with one nice looking little dress- 
y case, and a very nice looking lady hovering about, so there we 
talled ourselves, hoping that we should have no more traveling 
npanions. When the train pulled out our female companion dis- 
peared and a tall blond young man walked in, greatly to our 
asternation. At eleven o’clock he asked us if we preferred to 
ep with half light or with no light, and stretched himself out 
his side of the compartment, all wrapped up in an auto rug. 
1ereupon we each took one end of our side and threw our coats 
sr ourselves. Next morning we woke up very wrinkled. Betty 
sorted later that both the young man and I had snored, that she 
d said “sh!” to him, and he had stopped, but I hadn’t. We went 
our hotel so tired that we slept all morning, having to pay 
enty pesetas extra for our room at the hotel, so I do not think we 
ll try sitting up all night on the train again. We have laughed 
er it many times since and think we were lucky that time, because 
other time we might not have such a well-bred young man; I 
nk his mother must have told him not to speak to strange women, 
cause he did not even offer to take down our bags for us. 

Mary B. Perree (dy courtesy of the 

Institute of International Education) 


Drama in Vienna 


IENNA, according to Seven Seas, will initiate a rather original 

dramatic project this fall; a series of twelve to fourteen inter- 
tional plays will be produced under the general title, Voices of 
e Peoples in Drama. Some of the selections already made are 
ermany—Hauptmann’s Florian Geyer; Austria—Grillparzer’s 
‘others’ Feud in the House of Hapsburg; England—Shaw’s Man 
d Superman; France—Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac; Italy— 
Annunzio’s Giaconda; Russia—Tolstoy’s Resurrection; Spain— 
ilderon’s Life, A Dream; Sweden—Strindberg’s To Damascus; 
d of course among the others will be one by Eugene O’Neill. 
Perhaps it is not too much of a digression to mention in the same 
eath that not a few former bank buildings in Vienna are being 
nverted into “exciting new cafes.” 


Send for 1932 Booklet 


Western View Farm 
NEW MILFORD, CONN. 
76 miles from Columbus Circle Elevation 1,000 feet 


Hospitality that is unique. It brings back friends year after year. 
Swimming—Tennis—Golf—Riding—Mountain climbing 
Or rest and quiet if you want it. Interesting people. 
Rates: $8 a day, $49 a week. 
Telephone: New Milford 440. Edward G. Ohmer, Proprietor. 


TOURS 


Europe on Wheels, Inc. 


2 Cars to Drive Yourself—Cars with Chauffeur. 
Complete motor service for all of Europe. 


218 Madison Ave., New York; 14 Regent St., London; 
4 Rue Daunou, Paris. 


TOURS TO SOVIET RUSSIA 
SUMMER OF 1933 
Groups Limited to Research Students 
Philip Brown, Director 


the 
's horizon—”’ 136 Berkeley Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘ 


IN COUNTLESS WAYS 
SHE CREATES YOUR COMFORT 


We wonder, reader, if you are aware of how much the lesser em- 
ployees of a hotel contribute to the total of your comfort? 

You have undoubtedly seen a Statler maid* moving down the 
hall with her supply cart. Perhaps you have actually watched one 
at her work. If you have, you have surely thought, “I should like 
to have as deft a servant in my house.” 

For these Statler maids are deft...and for a reason. They’re 
taught! They have a routine to follow that eliminates all waste 
motion and insures every job being done. It puts order in their 

work of picking up papers, mak- 


ing beds, running the vacuum 


cleaner, dusting, and replacing 
soiled towels and used soap. 

_ Let’s look in a room. Here is 
one where the maid is about to 
make the bed. See, she turns 
the inner-spring hair mattress, 
adjusts it on the deep box 
springs, smooths out the mat- 
tress protector, spreads the 
quilted pad. Then she puts on 
the sheets—snowy white sheets 
that smell so clean and fresh. 
Then the soft blankets. She 
fluffs the down pillows and 
covers the immaculate inner 
slips with outer cases and lays 
them in their place. Now she 
takes the spread and covers all, 
tucks all in, gives the bed a 
final pat or two, and steps back 
to survey her work. 

She’s proud of that bed. She 
knows how good a bed it is and 
how pleasant it’s going to feel 
because she’s made it well. She 
takes such prideful interest in 
all her humble tasks. Her bath- 
rooms must sparkle, her mir- 
rors shine. For she’s an inborn 
housekeeper and realizes that 
it’s her job to make you enthu- 
siastic over the cleanliness and 
comfort of your Statler room. 


*73% of Statler stockholders 


are employees. 


HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ 
BOSTON BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND DETROIT $T. 
in NEW YORK, Aofe/ Pennsylvania 


LOUIS 
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Aid for Travelers 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAV- 
ELERS AID SOCIETIES—25 West 43rd 
Street, New York. William S. Royster, President; 
Miss Bertha McCall, Acting Director. Represents 
co-operative efforts of member Societies in ex- 
tending chain of service points and in improving 
standards of work. Supported by Societies, 
supplemented by gifts from interested individuals. 


Child Welfare 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMIT- 

E—Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secre- 

tary, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York. To improve 

child labor legislation; to conduct investigation 

in local communities; to advise on administra- 

tion; to furnish information. Annual membership, 

$2, $5, $10, $25 and $100 includes monthly 
publication. ‘‘The American Child.” 


Community Chests 


ASSOCIATION OF COMMUNITY 
CHESTS AND COUNCILS— 
1815 Graybar Building, ; 
43rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 

New York City. 
Allen T. Burns, Executive Director. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE 
BLIND, INC.—125 East 46th Street, New 
York. Promotes the creation of new agencies 
for the blind and assists established organiza- 
tions to expand their activities. Conducts studies 
in such fields as education, employment and re- 
lief of the blind. Supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, M. C. Migel, President; Robert B. 
Irwin, Executive Director; Charles B. Hayes, 
Field Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION — For the 
Improvement of Living Conditions—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Departments: Charity Organization, Delinquency 
and Penology, Industrial Studies, Library, 
Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical 
and inexpensive form some of the most important 
results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOC- 
RACY —Promotes a better understanding of 
problems of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Execu- 
tive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman 
Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New York City. 


Home Economics 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSO- 
CIATION — Alice L. Edwards, Executive 
Secretary, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Organized for betterment of conditions on 
home, school, institution and community. Pub- 
lishes monthly Journal of Home Economics; 
office of editor, 620 Mills Bldg., Washington, 
D.C.; of Business Manager, 101 East 20th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


; (In answering advertisements please mention Tue Survey) 


DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES» 


Health 


National Conference . 


AMERICAN BIRTH CONTROL LEAGUE 
INC.—Mrs. F. Robertson Jones, President, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York City. Purpose: 
To teach the need for birth control to prevent 
destitution, disease and social deterioration; to 
amend laws adverse to birth control; to render 
safe, reliable contraceptive information accessible 
to all married persons. Annual membership, 
$2.00 to $500.00. Birth Control Review (monthly), 
$2.00 per year. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF OR- 
GANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING, INC.—Promotes the cause 
of the hard of hearing; assists in forming or- 
ganizations. President, Austin A. Hayden, M.D., 
Chicago; Executive Secretary, Betty C. Wright, 
1537-35th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—450 Seventh Ave., New York. 
To provide a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex edu- 
cation, to combat prostitution and sex delin- 
quency; to aid public authorities in the campaign 
against the venereal diseases; to advise in 
organization of state and local social-hygiene 
programs. Annual membership dues $2.00 in- 
cluding monthly journal. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE, INC. — Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, honorary president; Dr. Charles 
P. Emerson, president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general 
director; Clifford Ww Beers, Secretary; 450 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets 
on mental hygiene, child guidance, mental dis- 
ease, mental defect, psychiatric social work and 
other related topics. Catalogue of publications 
sent on request. ‘‘Mental Hygiene,’’ quarterly, 
$3.00 a year; ‘“‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,” 
monthly $1.00 a year. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS— 
Lewis H. Carris, Managing Director; Mrs. 
Winifred Hathaway, Associate Director; Elea- 
nor P. Brown, Secretary, 450 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. Studies scientific advance in medical 
and pedagogical knowledge and disseminates 
practical information as to ways of preventing 
blindness and conserving sight. Literature, 
exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, charts and 
co-operation in sight-saving projects available 
on request. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
—Offers vocational information, counsel, and 
placement in ial work and public health 
nursing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by Am- 
erican Association of Social Workers and National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. National 
office, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. District 
— (for social work), 270 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


Pamphlets and Periodicals 


Inexpensive literature which, however important, 
does not warrant costly advertising, may be‘adver- 
tised to advantage in the Pamphlets and Periodicals 
column of Survey Graphic and Midmonthly. 


RATES:—75c a line (actual) 
for four insertions, 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
WORK — Frank J. Bruno, President, St 
Louis; Howard R. Knight, Secretary; 82 
High St., Columbus, Ohio. The Conference i 
an organization to discuss the principles o 
humanitarian effort and to increase the 
ciency of social service agencies. Each year 
holds an annual meeting, publishes in - 
nent form the Proceedings of the meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The sixtieth annu 
convention of the Conference will be held in 
Detroit, June 11-17, 1933. Proceedings are sent 
free of charge to all members upon payment o} 
a membership fee of five dollars. 


_—_—__— 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL CO- 
OPERATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks im- 
provement of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and popular 
education. Correspondence invited. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION—315, Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Joseph Lee, President; H. S. Braucher, Sec- 
retary. To bring to every boy and girl and 
citizen of America an adequate opportunity 
for wholesome, happy play and recreation. 
Playgrounds, community centers, swimming 
pools, athletics, music, drama, camping, home 
play are all means to this end. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME 
MISSIONS—105 E. 22nd St., New York. 
Composed of 23 national women’s home mis- 
sion boards of the United States and Canada. 
Represents Protestant church women in such 
national movements as they desire to promote 
interdenominationally. 

Anne Seesholtz, Executive Secretary and 
Director, Indian Work. ; 
Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry, Secretary 
Adela J. Ballard, Western Supervisor. 


q 
~_ a 
NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TIONS—Mrs. Frederic M. Paist, president; 
Miss Anna V. Rice, general secretary; Miss 
Emma Hirth, associate secretary; 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. This organization 
maintains a staff of secretaries for advisory 
service in relation to the work of 1,273 loc 
Y.W.C.A.’s in the United States with indus- 
trial, business, student, foreign born, Indian, 
colored and younger girls. It has 63 American 
secretaries at work in 35 centers in 12 countries” 
in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 
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Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey’s 
Directory of 
Social Agencies? 
If not— 
why not? 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


q Rates: Display: 30 cents a line. 14 agate lines to the inch. Want advertisements 
ht cents per word or initial, including address or box number. Minimum charge, 
t insertion, $1.50. Cash with orders. Discounts: 5% on three insertions; 10% on 
six insertions. Address Advertising Department. 
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THE SURVEY 


Ls: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


112 EAST 19th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


| WORKER WANTED 

f 

WISH ORGANIZATION in a large Eastern 
q ng with adolescent, mentally retarded girls, 


res a woman as resident director for this type of 
k. When applying state age, education, training, 
rience and other qualifications. Salary commen- 
te with dignity of position. Write box 7080 
VEY. 


A 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


t 
, 
£ 


OUNG MAN (27), college graduate, experienced 
itutional and case worker. Desires position as tran- 
t worker or with Travelers Aid. Willing to locate 
where. 7066 SURVEY. 


IOMAN, experienced in field work, promotion, 
licity, lobbying, secretarial work, etc., seeks 
tion with live organization. 7067 SURVEY. 


TOMAN EXECUTIVE, business manager; 
itutional and business training in America and 
mt. Purchasing, organizing, personnel experi- 
. with nationally known organizations. Capable 
handling publicity and platform work. 7069 
VEY. 


RAINED SOCIAL WORKER desires Execu- 
ition. Wide experience as Settlement Executive 
n Case Work. 7070 SuRVEY. 


ERSONNEL DIRECTOR, Superintendent or 
taging Director desired by young woman. Back- 
ind: 2 degrees; personnel research and super- 
yn; director group of hotels and dormitories; 
rersity teaching; social and economic surveys 
reorganization of large institutions; writings. 
| SURVEY. 


EAN OF WOMEN or girls desired by cultured 
ng woman of extensive experience and training. 
kground: 2 degrees; dean’s diploma; personnel 
ctor and instructor in secondary school; dean, 
le A College; personnel research; local and 
onal committees; writings. 7072 SURVEY. 


OUNG WOMAN, art student, would like part- 
2 work in a settlement house covering her living 
snses there. 7075 SURVEY. 


UPERINTENDENT or HOUSEMANAGER 
nstitution, Club or private home by woman of 
ure, ability and wide experience with youth. 
5 SURVEY. 


NTAKE and INTERVIEWING WORKER; 
lily Child-Welfare or Relief work. Trained, effi- 
t.7077 SURVEY. 


RAINED SECRETARY with knowledge of 
sekeeping and social usage, literary, pleasant 
onality, wants residential job preferably out of 
mn. English background. Fullest credentials. 
3 SURVEY. 


ULTURED WOMAN, wide experience, would 
to promote a school or organization by corre- 
adence, publicity and speaking. Similar previous 
ce. Knowledge of money-raising. Fertile 
ination. 7079 SuRVEY. 


PRACTICAL NURSE— COMPANION 
FINED, American Protestant Woman. Ex- 

sd Practical Nurse — Companion or Insti- 
al supervisor. New York State driver's license. 
n 7081 SURVEY. 


RIENCED EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


d man, experienced as Director in childrens’ 
ions, desires similar position, capable adminis- 
ighest references. 7082 SURVEY. 


PAMPHLETS 


Rates: 75c per actual line for 4 
insertions 


Yes, You Can Stitt Get THAT PAMPHLET, The 


Sex Side of Life, An Explanation for Young 
People By Mary WarE DENNETT. 35 CENTS A 
Copy, 3 For $1.00. Order from the Author: 
81 Singer Street, Astoria, L. I., New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the 


part which trained nurses are taking in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library. $3.00 a 
year. 450 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene: quarterly: $3.00 a year; published 


by the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
450 Seventh Ave., New York. 


SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


SEEMAN BROS., Inc. 


Groceries 


Hudson and North Moore Streets 
New York 


APPLICANTS for positions are sincerely 
urged by the Advertising Department to 
send copies of letters of references rather 
than originals, as there is great danger of 
originals being lost or mislaid. 


Do You Need 


Institution Executives 
Superintendents 
Housekeepers 
Matrons 

Domestic Help 
Nurses 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Tutors 

Personnel Managers 
Industrial Welfare Workers 
Recreation Workers 
Boys’ Club Workers 
Girls’ Club Workers 
Social Case Workers 
Office Executives 


An ad in the Survey’s classified de- 
partment will bring results. Rates: 
8c a word, minimum charge $1.50 
an insertion. 


THE SURVEY 
112 E. 19 St. 


N ew York 
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Your Own Agency 


This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing. 
National. Non-profit making. 


Booklet sent upon request 


130 East 22nd St. New York 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, Inc. 
VOCATIONAL SERVICE AGENCY 
18 East 41st STREET, NEw York 


Lexington 2-6677 


We are interested in placing those who 
have a_ professional attitude towards their 
work. Executive secretaries, stenographers, 
case workers, hospital social service workers, 
settlement directors; research, immigration, 
psychiatric, personnel workers and others. 


PUBLICITY SERVICE 


N E E D NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE 
Agencies are buying our LISTS 
MONEY of known givers and other per- 
sons of wealth and culture. 30,000 

New England names typed on 

bd 3 x 5 index cards as ordered. 


Ask prices. Publicity Service Bureau, Besten, Mass. 


Quick SERVICE LETTER Company 


NCORPORAT 


3 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — BARCLAY 1~ 9633 


A Direct Mail 
Advertising Agency 


Specializing in the 
Planning, Preparation 


and Production 
of Mail Campaigns 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 


Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 


If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 


Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 


34th Street at 8th Avenue 
ME dallion 3-1473 
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of social 


34 West 68th Street New York 


HOME STUDY 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 


The new plan courses (required for the College Certificate) 
furnish a broad basis for interpreting the trends in our 
rapidly changing economic and social order. Through these 
and 435 other courses one may begin or continue a high 
school, college, or personal program of study. All courses 
yield credit. Ask for free booklet. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

745 Ellis Hall tS eed cdi Chicago, Ill. 


UNIVERSITY’ CHICAGO 


HOTELS, TRAVEL, RESORTS 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


announces 


An Experiment in Short-Contact 
Interviewing 
by 
Bertua C, Reynoips, Associate Director 


A monograph published as 
Volume III, Number 1 


of 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


Price 75c 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Mass. 


Ket wee Gat 


HILE emphasizing standards which 


communities should maintain in so- 

cial measures set up to relieve suffering 

growing out of the depression, the students, 

alumni and personnel of the schools of so- 

cial work are participating in the formula- 
tion of constructive plans for the 


future welfare of society. 


' Be 
i. 
° 


i 4 
r The New York School of Social Work 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 


Simmons College 
School of Social THork 


& 

Professional Training in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 

Leading to the degree of B.S. and M.S. 
e 


Address 
THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Loyola University 
School of Social Work 


Chicago 


Professional courses for education and train- 
ing for social work are offered, which, for 
graduate students, lead to the Master’s degree. 


Undergraduate students with two years of 
college work who otherwise qualify, may 
enter the course as candidates for the Bache- 
Icr’s degree. 


AUTUMN QUARTER OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 27, 1932 


Bulletins and further information on request 


28 North Franklin Street, Chicago 


Twenty Cents out of every Dollc 
of the income of the people 
is the cost of government 
in the United States 


é . 
Governmental expen: 
ditures constituted & 


HE United States, 
your State, your 


City or your County per cent of the national 
must depend on taxa- income in 1913 and 20 
tion to pay its current per cent of the national 
expenses, to carry on income in 1931. 
its undertakings, to pay " . 


off its bonds. 


ip Expenditures by Fed: 
eral, State and Munici: 
pal Governments equal 
1/5 of the income of the 
American people—one 


© 1932 m.1.1.c0. day’s income out of five, 
j 


PER. CENT OF YEAR 1915 


Every one—rich or 
poor—bears a share in 
the tax burden. 


Fal 


yA ™~ 
The only sources from which noe 
can be obtained for the payment of such 
expenditures are the men, women an 
children of the country—by taxation 
direct or indirect. Bond issues merely 
postpone the day when the expenditure 
must be paid for—by taxes, for there i i 
no other method. . 


Some pay income taxes, estate or inheri- 
tance taxes, specific duties or excise taxes. 
But all are taxed indirectly by the neces 
sary inclusion of taxes in the cost of 
food, clothing, rent, merchandise, trans- 
portation and other necessities obtained 
through the merchant, the landlord, the 
transportation companies and others 
who, themselves, are taxed. 


Ehesom hth she 
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While the population of the United States 
increased by 29 per cent between 1913 
and 1931, the expenditures of Federal, 
State and Municipal Governments in- 
creased by 375 per cent. 


FECT SECEREELEC ECE) 
FELT cEEECECED ES EGE ELE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


